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A daily dose of DiInNEFoRD’s Pure FLurp MAGNESIA F nervous debility and general malaise is attributable 
not only keeps your Digestion in order, neutralises ie to a deficiency of this vital mineral element of 
any excess of Stomach Acid, and encourages a nutrition. Therefore DINNEFORD’s cannot fail to be 
natural action of the bowels. DINNEFORD’s also generally beneficial, both physically and mentally. It 
supplies tonic magnesium in the clear fluid form in is perfectly safe, for in more than a century it 
which it is present in the blood and tissues. Magnesium has never harmed even the most delicate infant. 
provides by far the greater proportion of the mineral But be sure you get DINNEFoRD’s PurRE FLuIp 
content of the brain and nerve tissue and much Macnesia, the clear fluid. Made in England. 


Nothing else will keep you WELL so well 


DINNEFORDS 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 








1,100 poor boys and girls are now being trained 


ewe chee perfume of lingering allure 


PLEASE SEND A D®NATION TO-DAY. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























For Pleasant Holidays A Centre of Education. The Healthiest Resort with the very Best Known Physicians, and the 


The leading high-class hotels in town and the nicest position, overlooking lake and Alps. Own 
magnificent Park, private Tennis Courts, Golf Links (18 holes), Bathing Beach. Garage. Premises 
NEAR THE MOST FAMOUS SCHOOLS 


of the British and American Club in the Hotels. 
Switzerland Best Cuisine. Reasonable rates. LUCIEN A. POLTERA, Director 
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all over the world 
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$-lb. packets & 1-Ib. 
canisters. Priced at 
2/8, 3/2, 3/10 and C ¢ 


4/4 per Ib. Harden 


WILLIAM Scotch 4 eae CHINE TE Fe 





London, E.C.3. 
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A Delightful Gift for fa & FACE 
a Sporting Friend | yj | 











Spring is the time for extra complexion care | 
“= Little blemishes caused by winds and lack of 
™ sunshine, almost invisible perhaps in arlificial 
light, are shown up mercilessly in ihe length- 
ening daylight hours. Your complexion must 
LAROLA SOAP, t& Bous és be beyond reproach, your hands soft and 
Tablets, 2/- Single Tablets, 8d, | White, and immaculate, free from all redness and 
LAROLA ROSE BLOOM (Rouge), ‘OUghness. Just as Larola carried you happy 
the Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, with n i i j : 
co See a id confident through a trying Winter, so it 
will enable you to enter this season of open-air 

LAROLA FACE POWDER, in Pink, | ith | h . 
White, Cream and Cream No. 2, Pleasure with complete hand and complexion 
Sealed Boxes, ove te with Pai, confidence. Start using Larola, ihe Queen 

of complexion milks to-day. 





BEETHAM'S 














Double - Tone Photogravure 
1/46 & 2/6 a bottle 


Plates of GAME BIRDS From all Chemists & Stores or Post free in U.K. direct from :- 


mp zs cs ; M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
(Size 20” x 30 —plate sunk) Write for a copy of the interesting and informative Larola booklet, 
“The Cult of Beauty,” sent free 














The late Mr. Archibald Thorburn was for many 


a . . The most interesti country in the world to-day.” 
years unchallenged among British bird artists. 7 ’ y 


This fact has never been in dispute. He com- 
bined absolute fidelity to his feathered originals | ) S R 

; - ; . “ . . . 
with exquisite landscape surroundings, while the 
; : : : : : (Soviet Russia) 
life-like softness of plumage given to his beauti- 
MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS ' 


ful ** models” has a peculiar fascination. The 
in Moscow \ 


specimens here offered for sale represent some of Seoniel Souk Giaen Lasidan lanl 29. 


"thei ASK FOR 64-PAGE ILLUS- SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS 
of their reproduction no more can be said than TRATED PROGRAMME OF ALL pea | 
1936 TOURS, FROM £1 PER rom per day inclusive. 


DAY INCLUSIVE, FREE FROM 


the finest work of the late Mr. Thorburn, while 





that it does full justice to the paintings. 















Here are the titles of plates available. ALL LEADING TRAVEL 
Lia AGENCIES OR INTOURIST, LTD., 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
2. The First Victim 8. Flushed 
3. Turning Back from the Guns 9. First over the Hedge 
4. The First Woodcock 10. Throuch the Still Birchwood a 
5. Waiting for the Turn 11. Straight for the Guns PSS DPB TST TS "Se 
’ of the Tide 12. The Covey Basking Pah 7 
6. Grouse at the Drinking Pool 13. Sunrise on the First When in Cenade 
7. Lhe Frozen Spring 14. A Family Party ‘ 
Smoke a FRESH cigarette 
_ 4 / 
PRICES one 
Prints Coloured by Hand rit nso § 





10/6 each fl ° 1 ° 0 each 


Orders, with remittance, should be sent to The Publisher 


The SPORTING & DRAMATIC | 
32. 34. St. Bride Street, E.C.4 MACOONALO'S CIGARETTES ANO TOBACCOS MONTREAL CANADA ee 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS * PLAIN OR CORK TIP 


Canada's Favorite 
Virginia Cigarette 





MACDONALD'S 
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Above and Below: Scenes from the “City of Beautiful Night" at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, W. 


A NEW WONDERLAND FOR HOME - LOVERS! 


Another year has added the riches of its progress to the beauty 
and the comfort of the modern home. 

You will find those riches—a treasure trove of new ideas—spread 
out before you at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. 

Once again this great national display has eclipsed its own past 
wonders. Once again it offers home-lovers a fresh viewpoint on 
every aspect of home-making—the old favourite theme in new 
and unfamiliar guise. 

From the spectacular thrills of the ‘City of Beautiful Night” 
to the newest “gadget" in the Labour-Saving Section, the 
Exhibition is a vast feast of good things for all who seek to add to 
the deep joy and contentment of the home and family life. 

Come to Olympia and spend a day fruitful in inspiration and 
enchanting in_ interest. 


DAILY MAIL 


IDEAL HOMES 


NOW OPEN—10 am. 1010 em. DAILY 


ADMISSION 2/4 [Inc. Tax] Atter 6 pm. 1/2 [Inc. Tax] 














The CITY OF 
BEAUTIFUL NIGHT 


HOMES of the FILM STARS 
GARDENS of the MUSICIANS 
NEXT - TO - NOTHING HOME 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES 
THE SMITHY of GRETNA GREEN 


Furnishing, Decoration, Sanitation, Heating & 
Lighting, Building, Domestic Labour-Saving, 
Food & Cookery, Music & Recreation, Refriger- 
ation, Arts & Crafts, Fashion & Fabrics, Beauty- 
Culture, etc., etc.-over 600 features & displays 


Olympia 
london W. 
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~ LIBERTY 


FAST COLOUR 


PRINTED LINENS 


For loose covers 
and curtains 


Skilled representative 
sent, free of charge, 
to advise in all details 
connected with cur- 
tains and loose covers 


These goods cannot 
be procured 
elsewhere 


From 


2/6 


a yard 


30 ins. wide 


Patterns sent 
on request 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 
Peso STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Telephone : REGent 1234 





ON INGENIOUS. .. MARVELLOUS... 
aeRO OF b IMPOSSIBLE ? 


And yet—every day we are making 
even the so-called st« me deaf hear. 
This new “ Heareasy’’ method of 
regaining what is practically nor- 
mal hearing can be tested at once 
in your own home entirely free of 
f™ charge,or atourprivaterooms every 
day from 9 to 6 (Saturday g to 1), 
or later by appointment. No obliga- 





tion to purchase, no fees, and no 
pressure to buy. The experience of 
over 30 years’ research isoffered you 
bound up in an aid so small that 
ladies wear it invisibly—men nearly 
so. “To hear is to know,” and 
when you become a satisfied user of 
this tiny aid you will “ know what 
it is to hear” conversation, church, 
Call, write or ‘phone Welbeck 7228. radio, talkies, in fact everything. 


CHIEF CONSULTANT GENERAL ACOUSTICS LTD., 77, Wigmore St., London, W.1 


Branches ' Glasgow, 75, Buchanan Street: Manchester, 14, St. Ann's Square Birmingham, 14, New Street 


NEGRITA. 


Tp we 








IMPORTANT 


WHEN OFF COLOUR 
NEGRITA IN TEA 
WITH HOT MILK, 
OR AS A TODDY 
WILL WARD OFF 
COLD OR ‘FLU. 


AND YOU WILL REMEMBER 
TO ORDER ANOTHER / 


A Favourite Recicre 
LARGE LIQUEUR GLASS NEGRITA. 
4 LIME JUICE—TEASPOONFUL GRAN- 
ULATED SUGAR—CRACKED ICE. 
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IN A NEAT RIBBED 
DESIGN AND SOFT 
WOOL, THIS PULL- 
OVER IS WORTHY 
OF A PLACE IN 
YOUR RIDING KIT. 


The “ BERKELEY” 


20/- 


36 in and 38 In. 


WHITE ~ 

AZURE 

NATURAL ° 
Etc. 


YELLOW 
* NIGGER 
NAVY 


BOOKLET OF OTHER STYLES AND NAME OF NEAREST AGENT FROM DEPT. io. 


“HAWICO" 


168 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON W.1. 











4 SPRING CRUISES SAILING APRIL 24 - MAY 2 - 16 - 23 
8 OTHER CRUISES FROM JUNE TO AUGUST 


ORIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


PRICED PLANS FROM 
MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO. LTD., 
S FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, €E.C.3 
WEST END OFFICES: 14 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 
& No. 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
TELEPHONES: MAN. 3456 WHI. TEM. 2258 
OrR AGENTS 


PARTICULARS AND 
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“THE STATELIEST SHIP IN BEING” STARTS ON HER FIRST JOURNEY: THE MAGNIFICENT NEW LINER, “QUEEN MARY,” 


LEAVING HER BIRTHPLACE AT CLYDEBANK, IN CHARGE 


OF TUGS, ON HER WAY DOWN THE RIVER TO THE SEA. 


Just before 10 a.m. on March 24, nearly an hour earlier than expected, the new 
giant Cunard White Star liner, “Queen Mary,” cast off from her berth in John 
Brown's shipyard at Clydebank and at 10.30 she started on her first journey—down 
She was drawn by tugs out of 
the right) stern first, and this photograph, showing her stern and starboard side, 
taken after she had been manceuvred 


the Clyde to Greenock. 


heading downstream, 


was beginning her journey. On the bridge stood her captain, Sir Edgar Britten, 
Commodore of the line, chatting with the two pilots in charge, Captain Duncan 
Cameron and Captain John Murchie. It was a great and historic occasion on 
Clydeside. Thus culminated the intense public interest aroused, ever since she 
was laid down, by the most-discussed vessel in the world, described by King 
George, at her launching eighteen months ago, as “ the stateliest ship in being.” 
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THE MAIDEN TRIP OF THE “QUEEN MARY”: AN EVENT 


DRAWN BY ovuR SpeciraL Artist, G. H. Davis, at GLascow 
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TAKING RMS. “QUEEN MARY” TO THE SEA: THE HIGHLY SPECIALISED WORK OF GUIDING é 


The navigation of a great liner in narrow inland waters is always, of course, 
a highly specialised job for the pilots concerned, and not without difficulties. 
There has recently appeared in the Press, however, a great deal of exaggera- 
tion concerning the danger of taking the ‘“‘ Queen Mary" down the Clyde, 
which has done less than justice to the harbour authorities and those respon- 
sible for the work, far too much having been made of the Clyde's “‘ tortuous 
course.” The navigable channel is obviously narrow at certain points, but 


at these places the Clyde Navigation Trust had done considerable widening, 


as, for example, at the mouth of the River Cart, nearly opposite John Brown's 
yard, and for a considerable distance along the south bank from below New- 
shot Isle to beyond North Barr. Our plan of the river, drawn to scale, 
accurately shows the true curves of the waterway, and the plan of the ship 
to the same scale indicates that even at the narrowest points there was ample 
clearance. Before the ship was moved from her birthplace, Captain Duncan 
Cameron and Captain J. L. Murchie, the pilots concerned in taking her down 
the river, had no misgivings. The ‘“‘ Queen Mary” was taken out on the 
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THAT DREW THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS TO THE CLYDE. 


FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY THE AUTHORITIES CONCERNED. 
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FORWARD PROPELLERS ~"—~V7 


OMY USED TO ASSIST 


AFTER, PROPELLERS 
In STEERING. 


VSEO FOR PROPELLING 
THE SHIP. 


USE OF THE SHIP'S PROPELLERS IN THE PASSAGE TO THE SEA, 
THE SPEED VARYING BETWEEN 5 & 40 KNOTS. 


THE GIGANTIC LINER FROM CLYDEBANK SHIPYARD TO THE TAIL OF THE BANK. 


highest of the spring tides, the tide rising as she proceeded on her way, so 
that there was always good clearance between the ship's bottom and the 
river bed. It is not generally known that the liner proceeded to the Tail of 
the Bank, off Greenock, under her own power, a} speeds varying between 
five and ten knots, the four tugs attached only being used to aid in the 
steering if required. To lighten her, she only carried four of her twenty-four 
motor lifeboats. The rest had gone to Greenock under their own power. Off 
Greenock these were hoisted into position, the bunkers were filled, and_ the 


after boiler-room furnaces were lighted for her voyage south. The total 
distance from John Brown's yard to the liner’s position off Greenock is about 
fifteen and a half miles. For towing the ‘‘ Queen Mary," it will be noted, 
for the first time special towing eyes were bolted low down on the hull 
port and starboard, fore, and aft. This arrangement was necessitated by the 
great height of the ship's forecastle. The low towing position gave much 
more flexibility to the movements of the tugs, and prevented the towing 
hawsers from being at an .acute angle and of great length. 
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W* are still haunted with old combinations of 
old words ; especially those which include the 
word “‘old."" We talk about “old ruins,” as a 
heritage from the rather sentimental landscape painters 
and antiquaries of the Romantic Movement, for 
whom the remains of Gothic architecture or medieval 
legend were really antiquities, and even remote antiqui- 
ties ; for they had been not only ruined, but neglected, 
across the whole great interlude of the Renaissance. 
It does not come so natural to talk 

about “ new ruins”’; though not many 

years ago a great part of the world 

was pretty well littered with new 

ruins; the shattered cathedrals and 

hollow shells of houses ruined not by 

time or neglect. but by terror and 

urgent fury. Ivy has hardly had time 

to grow on this ruin; and the land- 

scape painters or other artists who 

study them are hardly sentimental. 

And all the time we never remember, 

I suppose, that the actual word “ ruin” 

really means a new ruin much more 

than an old one. For in Latin a ruin 

was merely a rushing ; like the dreadful 

downward rush of modern aircraft 

bombs or the roofs and spires they 

wreck. There was no quietude or 

sentiment or ivy or isolation with 

forgotten, far-off things, about the 

original meaning of the word ruin; 

nor about the recent and realistic 

experience of the making of ruins. 

For some, indeed, the things seem 

to be in some weird way forgotten ; 

but they are not very far-off things ; 

nor are the battles so very long ago. 

Yet we may be fairly certain that 

nineteen people out of twenty are 

still moved, by the mere word “ ruins,” 

only to a slightly moonshiny memory 

of Melrose and Tintern Abbeys. 


There are other words with old 
associations which might well now 
have gathered new associations ; 
even though modern talk and rumour 
is a rolling stone that gathers no 
moss. We talk thus about “ old 
proverbs,”” and never notice how 
much more stiff and stony are those 
rolling stones of rumour, the new 
proverbs. It is true that the new 
proverbs are not commonly called 
proverbs ; curiously enough, they are 
called by a name which is even older, 
or at least more primitive. They are 
called “‘ slogans,’’ which is the title of 
an old tribal battle-yell ; presumably 
because they are equally barbarous 
and benighted. They are used largely 
in commerce, where, like other -bar- 
baric things, they are in most cases 
merely a bore. They are used also 
in politics, where they are not only 
a nuisance, but a most noxious and 
poisonous peril. But few people are 
completely conscious of the way in 
which these new maxims have often 
taken the place of the old maxims 
and are repeated quite as pedantically and point- 
lessly as the little hoard of maxims with which the 
old lady in Tennyson used to preach down a daughter’s 
heart. It was no sillier to say ‘‘ waste not want 
not,” than to say, “spend more and _ revive 
England's trade’; it was not more exasperating to 
hear your grandmother say for the hundredth time, 
“ A penny saved is a penny gained,” than it is to hear 
your third cousin say for the thousandth time, ‘‘ Study 
salesmanship in six lessons, and learn to deliver the 
goods.”” The older proverbs are even true as far as they 
go, while the newer proverbs of the go-getter generally 
go further and get less. Probably there were actually 
more pennies in the pocket of the proverbial grand- 
mother than in that of the commercial cousin. But, 
anyhow, there is the same quaint and fanciful contrast, 
between a certain ripeness and a certain rawness, in 


end, however, 


Prime Minister for the eighth time in 1933. 
discredited him, and was followed by an attempt to murder him. 
to Crete and 
he accepted the restoration of the 


By G, K. CHESTERTON. 


the old and the new proverbs as in the old and 
the new ruins. In contemporary commerce, there 
are fewer old saws but plenty of new catchwords 
and labels for axes to grind; and there are fewer 
pictures of ruins, but plenty of pictures of people 
who are ruined. 


Along with the new ruins that gather no moss, 
and the new maxims that possess no morals, there 


THE DEATH OF THE VETERAN GREEK STATESMAN WHO, IN HIS TIME, 
THE MOST SINGULAR VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE, AND WAS EIGHT TIMES PRIME MINISTER : 


THE LATE M. ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS. 


M. Venizelos, the veteran Greek statesman, died in Paris on March 18 at the age of seventy-one. 
began his career in his native island of Crete and took part in the rising against the Turks in 1897. 
In 1910 he became Prime Minister of Greece. When the & 

join the Allies, but he was opposed by the pro-German King Constantine. 
visional Government at Salonika, and succeeded in getting Constantine to abdicate. 
great part in the Conferences following the Armistice, and 
Absent from Greece during the Asia Minor disasters, he was Prime Minister again in 1924 and 1928. 
He was responsible for valuable agreements with Italy, Yugoslavia, and, above all, Turkey. He was 
The incident of General Plastiras’s “‘ dictatorship,” however, 
In the Civil War of 1935 he retired 
joined the revolutionaries there. Subsequently, he had to flee into exile. At the these 
Greek monarchy and was in full sympathy with 


King George I1.—{Photograph by Fayer of Vienna.) 


goes a third variety of the same sort of thing ; which 
I may call the new superstitions. They are not old 
wives’ tales, though they are sometimes young women’s 
tarradiddles ; ever since the ladies have gone in for 
journalism and globe-trotting. But the peculiarity 
of them is that they are legends that have grown 
very fast ; whereas we were always told that legends 
could only grow very slowly. As in some sublime 
nightmare, like the hot-house of some fantastic futurist 
professor, or the Time Machine of Mr. Wells, we see 
the small plants shooting up like lightning into tower- 
ing palms, or the peas swelling into pumpkins before 
our eyes, like the blowing up of bladders or balloons. 
But the fascinating vision does not alter the fact that 
the plants may truly be called plants; or that the 
balloons are full of nothing but gas. I have seen in 
my time the growth of most amazing modern myths ; 


EXPERIENCED 


reat War broke out he urged the Greeks to 
In 1916 he set up a pro- 
Venizelos played a 
Greece’s boundaries were much enlarged. 


for which there was in reality next to no foundation 
at all 


The current conceptions about Prehistoric Man are 
supposed to deal with events that happened thousands 
upon thousands of years ago ; but many of the stories 
themselves only sprang up three or four years ago. 
The mere guesses of popular science have already 
hardened into the certainties of public opinion. No 

nomads storing for ages the ancient 
story of Abraham, no peasantry pre- 
serving the ghosts of forgotten gods 
and heroes in the form of fairies, 
were ever half so sure about these 
things as crowds of half-educated 
people are to-day about theories 
that were only invented yesterday. 
Indeed, the nomad or the peasant 
generally has a streak of humour and 
indolent scepticism in him, even about 
his own traditions; which contrast 
sharply with the sheer blind credulity 
of the clerk or the stockbroker. In 
every special society there must 
grow a special tradition; and that 
tradition will not be anywhere abso- 
lutely identical with the truth. But 
it used to be supposed that the tradi- 
tion grew out of the truth very 
slowly, like a tree. The extraordinary 
modern fact is that the departure 
from truth can depart so rapidly ; 
and rise rather like a rocket. 


An excellent case of a modern 
myth, that has been entirely manu- 
factured since the war is the now 
general German conviction that they 
were not really defeated in the war. 
It has not only grown since the war, 
but it has grown in direct contradiction 
to their own feelings immediately after 
the war. Numberless Germans thought 
they were unfairly beaten ; or unfairly 
treated after they were beaten; but 
none of them said, or dreamed of 
Saying, that they would have been 
completely victorious but for a few 
Jews. That particular Legend of 
Judas Iscariot seems to be one of 
Hitler’s really original and individual 
contributions to the confusion of our 
time ; but, anyhow, the contribution 
was a contradiction to a thousand 
things that the Germans themselves 
had admitted already. 


But I would not be pharisaic or 
self-righteous about the particular case 
He of Hitler and his new Nazi mythology. 
For I have a strong suspicion that 
illusions about the past which are 
quite as queer as his are expressed in 
a rather more elusive form in the 
culture of many countries, including 
our own. And I think in some ways 
new newspaper legends are 
likely to be more misleading than 
the old, slow tribal traditions. For 
one thing, it is obvious that we can to some 
extent anticipate and watch the process of an idea 
that grows from insignificance to importance; but 
if we cannot prophesy the new prophecies, still 
less can we prophesy the new visions of the past. 
People can be equipped with a completely new past 
in no time; and a whole fresh history of humanity 
can be painted behind their backs as swiftly as a 
panorama. The modern man is really like the parvenu 
in the farce, who goes about buying up an entirely 
fresh set of ancestors. It is bad enough to attempt 
to foresee the future; it is a more wild and dizzy 
experience to foresee all the pasts that may appear 
in the future. Some of this is due to the film; not a 
little, in truth, to the swiftness of State Education ; 
but mostly to the Spirit of the Age, a thing that 
always wants watching. 
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MIGHTY VOICES OF THE “QUEEN MARY”: WHISTLES OF RECORD SIZE. 


Deawn By ovr Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis, rrom Inrormation Suppiigep BY THe AUTHORITIES CONCERNED. 
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HOW THE TUGS WERE CONTROLLED BY A SERIES OF WHISTLE SIGNALS- THE POSITION OF THE PILOTS & NAVIGATING. 
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PILOT OPERATING WHISTLE CONTROL PUSH BUTTON IN 
THE WHEELHOUSE OF THE “QUEEN MARY” 
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AUDIBLE FOR FIVE MILES, BUT PITCHED SO LOW AS NOT TO ANNOY PASSENGERS : THE THREE GREAT “TYPHON” WHISTLES 
OF THE “QUEEN MARY,” THE LARGEST AND MOST POWERFUL EVER FITTED TO A SHIP. 


The three great “ Typhon" whistles of the ‘ Queen Mary," two on the fore funnel 
and one on the midships funnel, are the largest and most powerful ever fitted. 
Each is some seven feet in length, and their tremendous note, though it has 
been heard over five miles away, is so low (two octaves and two notes below 
middle C) that it is not distressing to the most sensitive of human ears in the vicinity. 
Inese whistles were used for .signalling the tugs during the passage down the 
Clyde. They are driven ‘by steam which enters an annular space and “ goes 
round and round," passes a valve, impinges on four large diaphragm plates, and 
comes out at the mouth of the horn in the form of sound. The ‘“ yoice"’ is con- 
trolled by an electric valve which is operated from push-buttons on the bridge. 
Hand gear is provided should the electric gear fail at any time. One occasion 


where the close co-operation between the tugs and Ja ship being towed is necessary 
is when navigating a large vessel in narrow waters in a high wind. The ship 
may be blown too close to one of the banks, whereupon the most dreaded con- 
dition obtains, known as “ sheering.” This causes the water between the bank 
and the ship to “run away,” and instantly the ship's head swings out towards 
deeper water; at the same time the vessel gathers speed, and, if not instantly 
checked, the bow will swing right across the river and ram the opposite bank. 
The “Queen Mary” during the passage down the Clyde and on her run to 
Southampton carried but a “skeleton” crew. Though having on board her full 
engine-room and deck crews, she only carried a few of those 800 stewards, cooks, 
and so on that form the largest proportion of her complement. 
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We continue here our series of interesting studies by 
Lord Raglan dealing with celebrated personages of 
the past who hover on the borderland of history and 
legend. The series began in our issue of March 7 
with an article on Helen of Troy, and in those of 
March 14 and 21 the respective subjects were Robin 
Hood and King Arthur. Others will follow in 
later numbers. 





HE main features of the story of Cuchulainn are 
as follows. He is the nephew of Conchobar, 
King of Ulster, who is alleged to have been a con- 
temporary of Christ. At the age of five he travels 
by himself to Conchobar’s Court, and defeats at all 
forms of military exercise the members of the latter's 
boy -corps, knocking 
them over fifty at a 
time. He next de- 
stroys a huge and 
very savage dog with 
his naked hands, and 
when he finds that it 
is the watch-dog of 
Culann the smith he 
offers to take its 
place, and, though 
his original name is 
Setanta, is known 
henceforth as Cu- 
chulainn, the “ dog of 
Culann.” When not 
yet seven he demands 
arms of Conchobar, 
and smashes them all 
till he obtains Con- 
chobar’s own. With 
these, and with the 
aid of two super- 
natural horses which 
he captures, he makes 
a raid over the borders 
of Ulster, kills three 
of the fiercest cham- 
pions of Ireland in 
single combat, and 
returns with their 
heads and a variety 
of other trophies. 

He next proceeds 
to the wooing of 
Emer. He has seven 
pupils in each eye, 
seven digits on each 
hand and foot, and 
his hair is of three 
different colours. 
These peculiarities 
cause all women to 
fall in love with him 
at first sight, yet 
Emer restrains herself 
to the extent of de- 
manding that he shall 
prove his fitness for 
her hand by perform- 
ing a number of feats, 
such as killing twenty- 
four men at one blow. 
These he eventually accomplishes and marries Emer, 
but meanwhile he has also married Uatach, had a 
son by Aife, and spent some time with the goddess 
Fand, wife of Manannan mac Lir. 

The rest of his story is taken up principally with 
the “ Cattle-spoil of Cooley.”” Queen Maeve of 
Connaught wishes for the ‘“ Brown Bull of Cooley,” 
and in order to obtain him invades Ulster with all 
the warriors of the rest of Ireland. The men of 
Ulster suffer from a peculiar disability, which puts 
them all out of action, and Cuchulainn defends Ulster 
single-handed, killing a number of champions in single 
combat, and the rank and file of the enemy at a steady 
rate of a hundred a day. Eventually the Ulstermen 
come up. They are attacked and slaughtered whole- 
sale, but Cuchulainn restores the battle single-handed, 
and the invaders are routed. After an interlude in 
the form of a bull-fight, the Irish again invade Ulster, 
and after a number of miraculous events Cuchulainn 
is eventually killed with his own spear. 

What are we to make of this story ? Three views 
have been put forward. The first is that Cuchulainn 


AKIN TO THE SWEDISH GOD, 


pedestal begins : 


be sovereign and indefeasible.” 


JUST AFTER ITS UNVEILING BY MR. 
This imaginative statue of Cuchulainn, represented as a dying warrior, was unveiled in Dublin last Easter by President de Valera at the General 
Post Office, where the heaviest fighting took place during the Easter rebellion of 1916, as a memorial of that event. 
“We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership of Ireland, and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies, to 
In the accompanying article Lord Raglan denies that Cuchulainn was a real man, and declares the origin of 
“a monstrous idol, worshipped with rites of human sacrifice,” 
Juggernaut in India, and Ertha in Germany in the time of the Roman empire. 


the legends about him to have been 
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QUASI - HISTORICAL CHARACTERS : 
GREAT FIGURES ON THE BORDERLAND OF HISTORY AND LEGEND. 


No. 4.—CUCHULAINN. 


By LORD RAGLAN, author of" Pa : Caen an Anthropological Study,” 


“ The Science of Peace,” and “If 1 Were Dictator.” 


was a real man whose exploits have been exaggerated 
by tradition. According to this view, you have merely 
to pick out such incidents as appeal to you, and you 
have history. As a fact, however, there is nothing in 
Cuchulainn’s story which suggests that he was a real 
man, and it is now coming to be realised that you cannot 
turn fairy-tales into history by leaving out the fairies. 

The second view is that the stories are solar myths, 
and that his conflicts symbolise the conflict between 
summer and winter, or between day and night. There 
is, however, no such conflict, and nobody who has not 
read a great deal of poetry of a highly artificial type 
has. ever supposed that there was. In the autumn we 


say that the leaves are beginning to turn, or that the 
evenings are getting chilly, but it never occurs to us 





A MODERN SCULPTOR’S INTERPRETATION OF THE IRISH NATIONAL HERO STATED BY LORD RAGLAN TO HAVE BEEN AN IDOL, at 
FREY, AND THE INDIAN JUGGERNAUT: 


to say that Winter has now drawn his sword to attack 
Summer. Nor do we say at dawn that Day has just 
struck Night a shrewd blow. There is no reason to 
believe that the early Irish were in the habit of talk- 
ing in this way, nor is it possible to imagine how such 
simple and familiar events could give rise to such 
different and complex stories. 

The third view is that the stories of Cuchulainn 
are a magnificent example of what the Irish imagin- 
ation can do when it really gets going. Unluckily for 
this view, there is not a single feature or incident of 
the stories which is not found in the mythology of 
Greece and other countries, and many of them are 
world-wide. Cuchulainn is connected with the god 
Lug, who gave his name to Lugdunum, the modern 
Lyons ; like Gawaine, he accepts a challenge to cut 
a stranger's head off, and then allow the stranger to 
do the same to him ; like Rustam, he kills unknowingly 
the son whom he has never seen ; like David, he kills 
a giant by hitting him in the forehead with a ball ; 
like Heracles, he strangles a monster with his naked 
hands. In the war over the bull he occupies the place 


‘““THE DEATH OF CUCHULAINN,” 
DE VALERA (EXTREME RIGHT) AS A MEMORIAL OF THE EASTER REBELLION OF 1916. 


akin to the images of Frey in Sweden, 
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that is occupied by Achilles in the Iliad, and his ex- 
ploits, like the incidents in the Tale of Troy, take place 
at intervals of ten years. Yet he himself, like all 
heroes of myth, is ageless, since he is not yet seventeen 
when his son Connla is grown up. All the Greek 
parallels are connected with the actual worship of 
gods, and there can be little doubt that the stories 
of Cuchulainn are connected with the ritual of the 
ancient pagan religion of Ireland, a religion which 
seems to have had many features in common with that 
of Greece, and was most probably derived from the 
same source. 

In her “ Cuchullin Saga” (p. 178), Miss Hull 
quotes the description of how Cuchulainn came “ to 
exhibit himself in his form of beauty to the wives and 

womankind and girls 


' and lasses, to the 

; poets and professors 
; of the men of Erin.”’ 
We have already seen 


that he had an 
unusual number of 
fingers and toes, with 
other peculiarities, 
and we are now told 
that “ on either cheek 
four moles he had, a 
yellow, a green, a blue 
and a red’”’; each of 
his fourteen fingers 
was “endowed with 
clutch of hawk’s talon, 
with grip of hedge- 
hog's claw.’” There 
is a long description 
of his gorgeous 
apparel, his headgear 
adorned with a hun- 
dred carbuncles, and 
his necklace of a 
hundred links of red 
gold with pendants. 
Beside him in_ his 
chariot were magnifi- 
cent arms, adorned 
with gold and silver. 
Finally, ‘‘ in one hand 
he carried nine heads, 
nine also in the other ; 
the which in token of 
valour and skill in 
arms he held at arm’s 
length, and in sight of 
all the army shook.” 
The last sentence 
makes clear what the 
previous ones suggest. 
No man could carry 
eighteen human heads 
arm's length. 
Cuchulainn was a 
monstrous idol, wor- 
shipped with rites of 
human sacrifice, and 
this tour was a rite 
intended to confer 
fertilityon the women, 
valour and victory on 
the men, and prosperity on all. There is, it must be 
admitted, no direct evidence for such rites in Ireland, 
but they were, and still are, so general in Europe 
that their former existence in Ireland can pretty safely 
be inferred. The ritual is similar to that of Jugger- 
naut, in which the image of Vishnu is dragged round 
a prescribed route, conferring good fortune on all who 
see it. In Sweden the image of Frey was carried round 
the country, conferring fertility wherever he went, 
and in Tacitus’ time the image of the goddess Ertha 
toured parts of Germany in a car drawn by heifers, 
and “ festivity reigns wherever she deigns to be re- 
ceived.”” In parts of Southern Europe the image of 
the local saint is still carried round the village, either 
annually on his teast-day or in time of trouble, and 
at the carnival at Nice and elsewhere, figures simila~ 
to those which the description of Cuchulainn suggests 
are still carried in procession. That many morr 
elements than a simple procession of an idol are involved 
in the myth of Cuchulainn is obvious, but the explana- 
tion of all of them is to be sought in religious ritual, 
and not in the actual deeds of a real man. 


BY OLIVER SHEPHERD, 


The inscription on the 
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THE ROYAL FUNERAL GUN-CARRIAGE HANDED OVER TO THE ROYAL ARTILLERY DEPOT. 
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THE GUN-CARRIAGE USED AT THE FUNERALS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, KING EDWARD VII., AND KING GEORGE HANDED OVER TO THE ROYAL ARTILLERY DEPOT AT WOOLWICH: 
REAR-ADMIRAL J. C. TOVEY, COMMODORE OF THE ROYAL NAVAL BARRACKS, CHATHAM, TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE CEREMONY. 
There was an impressive ceremony at Woolwich on March 22 when the royal funeral gun- the saluting base by “F” Battery, whose pon was afterwards taken by representatives of 


carriage used at the funeral of his late Majesty was handed over , Sata (Sphinx) Battery, the Depét. Men of the Royal Navy from . who were members of the gun crew at 
Royal Horse Artillery, to the care of the Royal Artillery Depét. gun was drawn past the funeral of King George, were on parade under Commander J. J. Weld. 





CHANGING WHITEHALL: THE SCHEME FOR A NEW £1,750,000 GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


WHITEHALL AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING ON THE SITE OF WHITEHALL GARDENS AND MONTAGU HOUSE HAS BEEN ERECTED: A DRAWING 
OF THE BUILDING, SHOWING THAT THE BANQUETING HOUSE, THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, AND GWYDYR HOUSE WILL NOT BE AFFECTED. 
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THE ELEVATION TO HORSE GUARDS AVENUE OF THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT THE FAMILIAR WHITEHALL—SOON TO ALTER ITS APPEARANCE: THE CENOTAPH 
BUILDING : HOW THE NEW OFFICES WILL APPEAR FROM THE NORTH. AND, BEYOND IT, PART OF THE SITE OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


The proposed new Government building on the east side of Whitehall will house the Air House site. The first half should be completed about 1940-41 and the whole by 1945 or 1946. 
Ministry, the Ministry of Labour, the Board of Trade, and the Ministry of Transport, and will The estimated cost is £1,750,000. The height of the building to the roof ridges will be about 
accommodate 5360 Civil servants. Mr. E. Vincent Harris, F.R.I.BA., is the architect. The 128 ft., and the greatest length. from Horse Guards Avenue to Richmond Terrace, will be 
building is to be erected in two sections, the first section covering Whitehall Gardens, and the about 550 ft. The design is such as to preserve the full dignity of the neighbourhood without 
second, which will be started when the first part is finished, extending over the Montagu incorporating extravagant architectural details. The facades will be faced with Portland stone. 
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“LIKE A GOD, LIKE A TIGER, LIKE A DOG.” 
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“CHINA’S MILLIONS”: By ANNA LOUISE STRONG.* 


4 ATHER VAN DYK, stationed in Ningsia, “a 
prisoner of the Lord," as Borodin had it, 
‘viewed the Chinese as_ essentially unchanging 
‘ China,’ he said, ‘ is unique in the history of nations. 
All other nations have their evolutions; they grow, 
they fall. But China has had no evolution; she is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. When 
the Republic was founded, the peasants asked me : 
“Who then is Emperor of our new Republic ?' : 
And now to-day, these young students with their 
dreams of revolution—they also will be absorbed 
into the ancient China. Life is hard here; the 
peasant has thought only for his labours. If he 
does not starve, that is all he can expect of nature.’ ”’ 
Will the prophet have honour ? 

Certain factions, pricked by propagandists and 
awakened to a desire for betterment, have been too 
hasty. In their impatience for the new, they have 
forgotten that the Chinese in the mass, ‘* three thousand 
vears strong’ in tradition, are as restricted as were 
the “ golden lilies"’ feet of the women and that 
‘ unbinding '* must progress in stages. “ It is better 
to make the bandages shorter each day and at last 
remove them altogether without too sudden pain. 
Also it is no use to unbind the feet of older women, 
for they can never be normal.’’ Yet the new has 
had its victories : it is not quite a case of an irresistible 
force meeting an immovable body! “A daughter 
is more profitable for work in cotton mills if she has 
normal feet. Economic pressure is against foot- 
binding. Nevertheless, it took the sudden blast of 
Revolution to destroy established custom.” 

None was better aware of the complexities than 
Eugene Chen, expressing the official view in 1927, 





ARCTIC WEATHER CONDITIONS IN CHINA! THE STEAMER 
“ SHENGKING " CUTTING A LANE THROUGH ICE 3 FT. 6 IN. 


THICK SO THAT THE STEAMER ~ HUICHOW, WHICH HAD 
BEEN HEMMED IN FOR SEVEN DAYS, MIGHT FOLLOW 
HER—A SCENE OFF TAKU BAR. 


the period with which Miss Strong is chiefly con- 
cerned. “ China is still medizval,’’ he said, “ both 
in organisation and mentality.” But he added: 
“This medieval structure is breaking up, and there 
is no longer any stability. The problem is to find 
new supports for a new organisation of society so 
that life may again be stable.” 

Stability : an ideal, but calling for a Hercules in 
a land where everything must take place leisurely 
“‘ in the Chinese manner, under many veils of words " ; 
where propaganda is rife among civilians and military 
alike ; where many are in the situation of the fighting 
soldier in the Chinese proverb: “ like a God, like a 
tiger, like a dog " ; where the woman reformer, more 








*®* China's Millions: The Revolutionary Struggies from 1927 to 
1935." By Anna Louise Strong. Author of “I Change Worlds,” 
“Red Star in Samarkand,” and “ The Road to the Gray Pamir.” 
(Vietor Gollancz ; 15s.) 


(PUBLISHED BY GOLLANCZ,.) 


especially, is wont to be too eager, too ready to marry 
without calling upon the go-between beloved of her 
ancestors, too keen to bob the hair as sign of freedom, 
even as the men cut off their queues during the 1911 
revolution against the Manchus; too indiscreetly 
Chu Feng To—Head going out in wind: “It is a 
lofty head that sticks out 
above other heads like 
a cock on a steeple. It 
blows in the east wind, 
it blows in the west wind, 
it catches all winds first. 
Very high, very active. 
At the head of the fashion. 
Carried along on the wind, 
but not in a bad way. 
Showing also clearly what 
is the wind that is blowing, 
showing it clear, direct in 
the sky without any con- 
fusions that the wind 
makes nearer the earth.” 
Such was the _ tortured, 
martyred Wang Su Chun ; 
and such are men as well 
as women. 

Stability ?—when, how- 
ever much “ supporting ”’ 
modernity may follow com- 
petition, big business, fear 
of Japan, and faith in the 
system of Soviet Russia, 
General can fight General, 
indulging in a_ personal, 
private war for power or 
for profit; imperialism, 
socialism, nationalism and 
communism are in con- 
flict; and reaction is 
apt to be as drastic as 
action. 

Think of the factors that 
make up China’s millions. 
First to be reckoned with, 
perhaps, the Frankenstein 
monster of dissatisfaction allied with nationalism 
multiplied to the mth; then the socialism and the 
communism bred by those boasting “‘ I could always 
agitate very well’’ and nourished by “ literature ”’ 
and persuasive speakers, native and alien. To these 
add the tabus of the feudally minded, the ambitions 
and vacillations of militant leaders who do not need 
to be told when to leave one train and board another, 
the vagaries of intellectuals, exploited, underpaid 
and ill-fed workers and peasants, hot-headed students, 
male and female, face-savers and fanatics, disgraced 
“eaters of foreign religion,” underground intriguing, 


sea on the ice. 





OFF TAKU BAR, THE ENTRANCE TO THE RIVER HAI-HO, 
TIENTSIN, THE PORT FOR PEKING: THE HEAVY ICE-FIELD 
BY THE “SHENKING™ AND THROWN AGAINST THE SHIP'S SIDE. 


BEING BROKEN UP 





Sending us the two photographs here reproduced, a correspondent writes: “ The ‘ Huichow,” 
of the China Navigation Company, had been imprisoned in the ice for seven days and, 
having run short of coal and provisions, wirelessed the ‘Shengking,’ of the same line, for 


assistance. The operation of cutting the ‘Huichow’ out of the ice proved hazardous in the 
Though the ‘ Shengking’ is 
it took seven and a half 
hours to cleave through an ice-field eighteen miles in extent.” 


extreme. The ‘lane’ closed almost as quickly as it was cut. 
a powerful twenty-knot vessel, specially adapted for ice-breaking, 


the “‘ greedy gentry’ who will sell their own souls 
and the bodies of others for the cash they can accu- 
mulate, and, above all, the awakening of the Hammers 
and the Sickles to the value of education and the 
strength that is in organisation—trade unionism in its 
most energetic guise. Chinese Labour, indeed, has seen 





THE HARBOUR OF CHEFOO FROZEN OVER: GIRL PUPILS OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION’S 
SCHOOL—SOME OF WHOSE PUPILS WERE SEIZED BY PIRATES LAST YEAR--WALKING ON 


THE ICE. 


Our readers will recall that the China Navigation Company’s steamer “ Tungchow,” carrying 
seventy British and American boys and girls from Shanghai to the China Inland Mission’s School 
at Chefoo, on the conclusion of the school holidays, was attacked and seized by Chinese pirates on 
January 29, 1935, and taken to Honghai Bay, near notorious Bias Bay. None of them was harmed. 
This year the returning pupils were greeted at Chefoo by a harbour frozen over. This, a corre- 
spondent informs us, made the usual method of disembarkation impossible, as launches could not 
come alongside and the lighters were iced in. It was only with considerable difficulty that the 
steamer with the main party from Shanghai was able to get into the harbour at all. Finally, 
she succeeded in tying up at the mole. At one stage some boys ventured a mile or more out to 
It is interesting to add, by the way, that Dr. Robert Hockman, of the American 
Red Cross in Abyssinia, who was killed at Daggah Bur while examining “dud” Italian bombs, 
was an old boy of the Chefoo School. 


greater unity than most would have imagined possible : 
Economic pressure again—and Russian advisers who 
preach “‘ the united clash of ali the workers against the 
united exploiters of the world.”—the People’s Power. 

** Absorbed into the ancient China.”” Was Father 
Van Dyk right? We of this generation are not 
likely to be able to judge. Which will prevail: 
unity or Japan or Russia ? 

So much is revealed in Book I. of Miss Strong's 
most arresting volume. Let us turn from the politics, 
the “ imperialism "’ and the passions which Sun Yat 
Sen’s widow interprets as meaning the dismember- 
ship of her country, to the 
adventures, the alarums and 
excursions, of Book II. Borodin 
shot his bolt in China and 
missed, his arm jostled by the 
military dictators in control of 
Hankow towards the middle 
of 1927. It was wise to go 
home. He and his_ brother- 
officers, officials and guards, 
went by the ‘safe’ route, 
for armies were in the field ; 
by way of Shensi, Kansu 
and Mongolia, a trek of over 
three thousand kilometres. Miss 
Strong accompanied them, and 
to those not enmeshed in world 
affairs her Book II., “ The 
Trail Across China's North- 
West,’’ will appeal more certainly 
than her Books I. and III., 
“Mass Revolt in Central 
China "’ and “ Eight Years of 
History.” 

It introduces not only the 
tribulations of travel by train 
and cars through country in 
which no Transport King has 
cause for congratulation, but 
sights and scenes with which 
few have even second-hand 
acquaintance. Banquets and 
receptions by Generals can be 
ignored: they had their in- 
terests but they were interludes. 

(Continued om page $74. 


WHICH LEADS TO 
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GERMANY’S SPOKESMAN BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Puorocrarns By “ Presse ILiustrationen Horrmann™; Exciusive tro “Tue Ittustratep Lonpow News.” 

















HERR HITLER'S “ AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE " PHOTOGRAPHED BY HIS FIRESIDE IN HIS HOUSE IN BERLIN: HERR JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP, THE FORMER GERMAN BUSINESS- 
MAN WHO WAS SENT TO PRESENT HIS COUNTRY’S CASE AT THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLED IN LONDON. 
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ERR JOACHIM VON 
RIBBENTROP, Herr 
Hitler's ‘* Ambassador-at-Large,” 
was chosen by the Leader to 
come to London to represent 
Germany at the League Council 
meetings. He arrived on March 18. 
On the 19th he defended the 
Rhineland coup. On the 20th 
he was received by the King at 
Buckingham Palace, and stayed 
with his Majesty for half an hour. 
His return to Berlin to report to 
Herr Hitler was made on March 21. 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s remark- 
able career and his knowledge of 
countries outside Germany make 
him well fitted to be an Ambassa- 
dor. He was born in the Rhine- 
land, at Wesel, near the Dutch 
frontier. As a boy, he acquired 
a complete command 6f English, 
and in 1910 he went to Canada. 
He was there when the war 
broke out, but managed to get 
back to Germany in a Dutch 
steamer. During the war he 
served in a Hussar regiment; 
later joining the War Ministry 
in Berlin; and finally going to 
Constantinople. After the war 
he became a wine merchant, 
acting as the representative in 
Germany of one of the great 
French champagne houses. In 
this capacity he also formed a 
wide circle of acquaintances in 
France. He is a keen amateur 











of the violin. He is forty-four. 





FRAU VON’ RIBBENTROP, WIFE OF THE 
** AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE,”” WITH THE YOUNGEST 


AND FRANCE WELL, AND ALSO SPENT SOME YEARS IN CANADA BEFORE THE 
OF THEIR FOUR CHILDREN. 


2 -% GREAT WAR, 
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3 HERR VON RIBBENTROP, A RHINELANDER BY BIRTH, WHO KNOWS ENGLAND 3 
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A CENSUS OF SEAsBIRDS! THE GANNET, WHOSE INCREASING ‘ 


Director or SkoxHo.tm Birp Osservarory; AuTHor oF “ Dream Isianp * 
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the Bass Rock in the 
Forth estuary. Robert 
Burns brought gannet 
feathers from the rock 
of Ailsa Craig, in the 
Clyde near his horne, to 
make a bed for himself. 
The St. Kildans, for 


By R. M. Locxuey, Hon. Warcuer ror THE Royat Society FOR THE Prorection oF Birps; 
centuries before they 
evacuated their island 


URING the last few 
years naturalists 
have endeavoured to 
visit all the lonely rocks 
around the coasts of the 
North Atlantic to estim- ; 
ate the numbers of the 
largest and most striking 
British sea-bird, that 
beautiful white - plu- 
maged diving and sub- ¢ 
marine swimmer, the 
gannet. In one way or 4 
other, this magnificent 
bird has always been of i 
importance to man. At 
the present day, fisher- 
men are guided to shoals 
of surface-swimming fish 
by the diving gannet. 
But as far back as the - 
thirteenth century gan- ; Jy . 
home, gathered vast 
DE 
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BILLING AND COOING IN THE GANNET FAMILY CIRCLE: A FORM OF ENDEARMENT THAT MAY GO ON . 
FOR MANY MINUTES AT A TIME—THE “coo” HAVING A HARSH NOTE. 


nets breeding on Lundy 
Island (where they are 
now extinct) were valued 
at a high price for their 
feathers and as food. 
The Kings of Scotland 
ate gannets as a royal 
dish, birds being sent to 
the royal kitchens from 
numbers of gannets for 
winter food, and to pay 
their rent in feathers. 
A’ census has been pos- 
sible through the work 
of observers in Canada, 
fceland, the Faroe 
Islands, and at home. 
(Continued on right. 





WEL - 
A ELSH mero ~ — NORTH- ATLANTIC CAnnee, OR SOLAN GOOSE (SULA BASSANA), WHERE THE _BIRDS HAVE MULTIPLIED EXCEEDINGLY: THE LONELY 
L F GRASSHOLM, IN ST. GEORGE'S CHANNEL, WITH ITS GANNET COLONY THAT HAS RISEN TO 10,000 FROM A BARE 400 IN IQI4. 
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off Cork and Kerry (the Bull and the Little Skellig rocks) now contain 800 and 20,000 birds = 

respectively. There is also a new colony of one or two pairs on an islet off Wexford. Two new wh 

colonies have appeared in Scotland since 1913, both in the Shetlands, where 2000 birds nest on — 

rocks and cliffs about Herrnaness, the most northerly headland in the British Isles. The other dis 

_ Shetland colony is near Lerwick, the capital, where 1600 birds nest at Noss. The increases at the o= 

other and old-established Scottish colonies are as follows: Bass Rock, increased from 6500 birds | 13, 

THIS MISCHIEVOUS BIRD HAS STOLEN A LUMP OF DEAD GRASS FROM THE NEST to $300; Ailsa Craig, from 6500 to 14,000; St. Kilda, 30,000 to 33,000 birds, this being by far O car 
OF A NEIGHBOUR, AND IS PLAYING WITH IT BEFORE ADDING IT TO HER the largest colony in existence, and likely to expand still further now that it has been » ae fe! five 
OWN NESTING PEDESTAL. by man; Sula Sgeir, 8000 to 10,000; and, most inaccessible of all, Sule Stack (sighted as a speck om 
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G ' NUMBERS WERE LATELY CALCULATED, IN ITS NATIVE HAUNTS. 


LAND "4 yp “Istanp Days" ; 


Co-Propucer with Jutian Huxiey or tHe Fim, “ Private Lire or tHe Ganwets.” (Puorocrapus Coryricut py R. M. Locxtey.) 


It has just been pub- 
lished. It reveals an 
increase of the bird of 
50 per cent. over a 
rough estimate of 101,000 
birds which was made 
in 1913. This increase 
is due to concerted efforts 
on both sides of the 
Atlantic to protect gan- 
nets, and to the fact 
that fishermen, except 
at the Iceland and 
Faroe colonies, and the 
lonely British colony of 
Sula Sgeir, off the most 
northern of the Outer 
Hebrides, now no longer 
use their eggs or the 
young or old birds for 
food or bait. Possibly, 
too, the increase may 
be due to a rise, of a 
periodic nature, in the 
abundance of their 
natural food: herring, 
mackerel, and surface- 
swimming fish. There 
are 156,000 gannets in 
existence to-day, apart 
from immature and non- 
breeding birds, and, of 
these, 107,000 breed on 
rocks around the Welsh, 
Irish, and Scottish 
coasts. Since the gan- 
nets left Lundy, England 
has had no colony, but 
pairs are now frequenting 
Flamborough Head, in 
Yorkshire, and will pro- 
bably breed if left in 
quiet. Wales has its 
Pembrokeshire colony, 
at the isle of Grassholm, 
increased from 400 birds 
to 10,000, this latter 
figure arrived at by a 
careful photographic sur- 


vey. The Irish colonies 
[Continued below on left. 
DENSE POPULATION AMONG BRITAIN’S FINEST SEA-BIRDS: SPRING TIME AT A GANNETRY, WITH BIRDS ON THE OUTSKIRTS SKIRMISHING FOR NESTING SITES, 
WHILE OLD RESIDENTS WITHIN SIT CONTENTEDLY ON LAST YEAR’S NESTS, WHICH THEY GUARD MOST JEALOUSLY AS LONG AS EGG OR CHICK REMAINS. 


NOT A CASE OF INFANTICIDE! THE MALE BIRD AT THE NEST FEEDING THE CHICK, WHICH 
IS SEEN RECEIVING A FISH STORED IN HIS GULLET, WHILE THE PROUD MOTHER LOOKS ON. 


on the skyline westwards from the Kitchener Memorial, on the western cliffs of the Orkney Isles), 

which has not been estimated since 1914, when the Duchess of Bedford saw quite 6000 birds, and 

now probably at least 4000 pairs breed in this natural sanctuary. Canada boasts two newly- 

discovered colonies, among the little explored rocks of the St. Lawrence River, which may have 

existed for centuries—Anticosti, with 1000 birds, and Cape St. Mary, with 9000. There are also 

13,000 birds at the well-known colony on Bonaventure Island, and 1000 on the Bird Rocks. The 

‘nd gannets that breed in “ foreign” countries are few—I1500 in the Faroe Islands, and 24,000 on ' 

five rocks off the south of Iceland. A small colony of 21 pairs in the north of Iceland was SHOWING THE BAYONET-SHAPED BEAK AND BRILLIANT EYE: AN ADULT GANNET 
KEEPING GUARD OVER ITS WEEK-OLD NESTLING, WHICH IS BORN BLIND AND 

almost destroyed in 1934 by an earthquake. sadn tng emg <2 apne 
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A VAST PREHISTORIC “POMPEII” REVISITED: 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES IN MORAVIA, AT VESTONICE AND THE 
PEKARNA CAVE: PALAZO!ITHIC ART AND INDUSTRY AMONG THE 
MAMMOTH-HUNTERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 30,000 YEARS AGO. 


Part Il. of an Abstract from the original account by DR. KARL ABSOLON, Professor 
of Geography in the University of Prague, Curator of the Moravian Government Museum 
at Brno (Briinn), and Chief Discoverer of the Prehistoric Remains in Moravia. 


(See Illustrations on the next three pages and Colour Reproductions in our last issue.) 


In our last issue (of March 21) we published the first part 
of an abstract from a new article by Dr. Karl Absolon, 
describing the results of his further researches on the great 
prehistoric sites of Moravia, since his last contribution 
on that subject in our pages. We now give the second 
and concluding part of this abstract. Dr. Absolon’s 
work on the vast settlements of the mammoth-hunters, who 
inhabited Moravia some 30,000 years ago, is one of the 
greatest discoveries of modern times in the world of 
prehistory. Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., has termed the 
site “a prehistoric Pompeii,” since it has shown how 
primitive folk lived in Central Europe under glacial 
conditions at a very remote period. In previous years we 
have published numerous illustrated articles by Dr. Absolon 
dealing with the subject, the first series in 1925, and 
the second in 1929. They aroused enormous interest, 
which is abundantly sustained by these fresh revelations. 








FIG. I. 


the greatest Aurignacian site in the world. 


a 1925 Dr. Absolon had a surprise to place before the 
readers of The Illustrated London News. It was a 
small figure of a bear modelled in clay and baked by 
ancient mammoth-hunters. This was by far the earliest 
record of human pottery. Then in the ancient camp of 
the hunters of Vestonice he found the miniature head of 
a second bear of clay, to say nothing of numerous 
crudely modelled or crudely carved figures of the Venus 
of the ancient hunters, Extended excavations at Vestonice 
have now brought many additions to the Gallery of Ancient 
Art which Dr. Absolon is assembling in the Moravian 
Government Museum. One is a small mammoth with 
high back, clumsy legs, and trunk thrust between its front 
feet (Figs. U and V on second colour page in our last issue). 
This little statuette, modelled so many thousand years ago, 
lay under the loess amidst palzolithic imple- 
ments of the Aurignacian culture. Sometimes 
only a fragment of a statuette was found, 
such as the cave lion (Fig. H on first colour 
page in last issue). Dr. Absolon believes that 
the hunters modelled this fragment of the 
lion—not the entire body—in order to obtain 
magical control over the mouth and jaws 


The bear cult, Dr. Absolon maintains, 
had a special place in the lives of the 
prehistoric hunters of Moravia. He cites the 
numerous drawings from palzolithic sites in 
France and Spain. The cult had apparently 
a strong hold on the mammoth-hunters of 
Vestonice, for Dr. Absolon recovered four 
statuettes, ‘“‘ the most perfect sculptures that 
exist of the diluvial or cave bear” (colour 
illustrations A, B, C and D, E, F in last 
issue). There is a remarkable similarity in the 
modelling of this bear to that of a palzolithic 
specimen found by Count René de St. Périer 
in the Isturitz cave in the Pyrenees (Fig. M in 
colour, last issue). How near the art of the 
mammoth-hunters comes to that of modern 
primitive peoples, and also to that of cul- 
tured peoples, can be demonstrated by 
comparing examples. The Vestonice bears 
were made devoid of feet—a magical device 
practised by the mammoth-hunters, so 
Dr. Absolon maintains—‘‘to obtain good 
fortune in hunting, and to _Bive the hunter 
protection from his prey.” This magical 
practice is further illustrated in the model 


THE SCENE OF A GREAT DISCOVERY—A PREHISTORIC 
A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE PALAVA HILLS, NEAR VESTONICE, IN MORAVIA. 
“Sir Arthur Keith,” writes Dr. Absolon, “heads a chapter in his book, ‘New Discoveries 
Relating to the Antiquity of Man,’ with the title ‘The Discovery of the Mammoth-Hunters deer, 
of Moravia,” meaning ‘thereby the vast mammoth-hunter settlement at Vestonice (Wisternitz), 
Here rises from the plain an isolated range, 
about 1640 ft. high, called the Palava Hills, whose slopes are covered by immense layers of 
loess. Within this loess lies the ‘buried Moravian Pompeii’ (as Sir Arthur Keith felicitously 
terms it), which is thirty to forty thousand years older than the Roman city.” 


FIG. 3. ONE OF NINE 
BESIDES MANY SMALLER 
AND COMPOSED OF 23 
RELICS OF A SEA THAT 
EUROPE, USED BY THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 


“ All over southern Moravia,” writes Dr. Absolon, “ are spread sediments of the vast 
Central-European Tertiary sea, and these decorative shells attracted the mammoth- 
hunters, who, as the very first palzontologists, collected them and worked them into 
necklaces.” The third largest, here illustrated, consists of twenty-three dentalia, 
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of the bear’s head shown in 
Figs. D, E, F (colour), where the 
left eye is shown as gouged out 
and a deep wound inflicted on 
the model behind the eye. 
“Thousands of kilometres,” 
exclaims Dr. Absolon, 
“separate the ancient hunters 
of Moravia from those of the 
Pyrenees, and yet the same 
turn of mind is apparent in both 
(e.g., in the Trois Fréres cave, 
Bégouen).” Two other minia- 
ture clay models of cave-bear heads were found by 
Dr. Absolon at Vestonice. The bear still plays a great 
part in the ideology of the bear ceremonies of Siberia, 
as demonstrated by Dr. A. Irving Hallowel, of Philadelphia. 

Miniature models in clay of the head of a lioness, 
of an Arctic fox, fragments of a miniature of a horse’s 
head, horse’s body minus its head, and of a horse's 
head (all but one—the headless horse—illustrated in 
colour in our last issue) are representative of the discoveries 
made at Vestonice. Dr. Absolon sees evidence of the 
practice of magic in the broken state of these figures. 

Very remarkable among these clay miniatures are the 
heads identified by Dr. Absolon as those of owls (Figs. N 
and §S, in colour, last issue). The discovery of bird figures 
at Vestonice is of particular interest in connection with 
an announcement made by Dr. Alfred Salmony in The 
Illustrated London News, March 17, 1934 (page 416). 

At Irkutsk, right in the heart 
of Siberia and 4500 miles distant 
from Moravia, he found an ancient 
settlement of mammoth-hunters. 
Not improbably they were the 
contemporaries of those of Moravia. 
These ancient hunters also made 
bird figures—but cut them in 
ivory, whereas the Moravians 
modelled them in clay. The 
Siberian mammoth - hunters also 
cut idols in female form out of 
ivory (Venuses), The mammoth- 


has now proved, modelled very 
crude Venuses out of clay (see 
Figs. 17 to 20, page 547). 
Three other models of animals 
found by Dr. Absolon at Vestonice 
deserve mention. These are a 
realistic rendering of the head of 
a woolly rhinoceros (Figs. Q and R, 
colour, last issue), which may be 
compared with an actual head pre- 
served in Siberian ice ; the head of a 
wolverine, or glutton (Fig. T, colour, 
last issue), and a strange object 
(Figs. 21 and 22) which Dr. Absolon 
has recognised as an “ ideoplastic"’ 
portrayal of the head of a rein- 
“the eyes, ears, nostrils, 
and forehead being indicated on 
the clay model by raised ridges.” 
The head of a reindeer, ‘* rendered 
physioplastically,” is depicted in 
colour (Figs. O and P, last issue). 
The Siberian mammoth- 
hunters, as has just been mentioned, carved their 
“Venuses” out of ivory; the mammoth-hunters of 
Moravia modelled theirs out of clay—which was a 
revelation when Dr. Absolon discovered his first specimen 
at Vestonice (see The Illustrated London News, Nov. 7, 
1925). In his recent excavations, Dr. Absolon has 
obtained five more Venuses—some of them being very 
crude attempts at the representation of the female 
figure. The more realistic models are depicted in 
Figs. 17 to 20 on page 547. The dimpling that is séen 
in Fig. 17 indicates tattooing. The figure of a man is 


* POMPE!” : 


rendered in such sexual excess that we must infer that all 
of these ancient human statuettes were connected with 
fertility rites. The Venuses were found near together 
in a single area. The famous French archzologist, 





DENTALIA (TUSK-LIKE 
ONCE SPREAD OVER 


tusk-like shells of an order of molluscs called Denialiide, 


hunters of Moravia, as Dr. Absolon . 





LARGE SHELL NECKLACES FOUND, 
ONES, ON THE VESTONICE SITE, 
SHELLS), 
CENTRAL 
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Dechelette, inferred that tattooing of the body was a 
practice which went back to palwolithictimes. Dr. Absolon's 
discoveries at Vestonice confirm this supposition. He has 
also proved that the art of kneading, modelhng, and 
baking clay was discovered before the dawn of the Neolithic 
Age. Dr. Kalauner examined the material used in the 
statuettes, and found it to be made up of bones ground 
to dust, mixed with loess, and then, by means of water or 
fat, worked into a plastic mass. 

The mammoth-hunters and cave men of Moravia made 
a great variety of bone whistles (see Fig. 13 on page 546 
of this issue). Dr. Absolon claims he has evidence of 
“the primitive beginnings of music” in ancient Moravia. 
“If,” says he, “ the mammoth- and reindeer-hunters had 
such whistles purposely tuned differentially, it is obvious 
that they also sang." The commonest instrument (whistle) 
is that which is made out of the phalanx or joint of a rein- 
deer’s foot (Fig. 13, No. 1). The form shown in Fig. 13, 
No. 2—made out of the leg bone of a swan—was formerly 
regarded as a needle case. It is really a whistle “on which 
the ‘a’ on the eighth leger line can be blown.” A unique 
whistle is that shown in Fig. 13, No. 6; it has been made 
out of the canine tooth of a cave lion. 

The ancient hunters of the mammoth and reindeer 
were given to decorating their persons by paint and by 
ornament. At Vestonice Dr. Absolon recovered nine of 
their necklaces—some made of shells, some of stone 
pebbles, and some of teeth. Shell necklaces are shown in 
Figs. 3, 6, and 7, made out of fossil shells of severa! kinds 
of mollusc ; a sample of a stone necklace is given in Fig. 5— 
made up of a central pectoral with two perforated pendants 
on each side. Dr. Absolon thinks it probable that this 
“ornate string may have adorned the chest of one of the 
most valiant huntsmen.” An example of a tooth necklace 
is shown in Fig. 8; the teeth are forty-two in number 
and are the eye-teeth of the Arctic fox. The teeth were 


FIG. 2. A HARD BONE IMPLEMENT USED BY THE 

MAMMOTH-HUNTERS FOR TOUCHING-UP ARTIFACTS OF STONE : 

AN INTERESTING NEW DISCOVERY AT PREDMOST— 

(UPPER PHOTOGRAPH) THE BONE TOOL, SHOWING A CENTRAL 

DEPRESSION FOR HOLDING IT; (LOWER) THE METHOD OF 
APPLYING IT TO A STONE OBJECT. 


Describing the stone industry of the mammoth-hunters at Vestonice, 

which was of Aurignacian type, Dr. Absolon writes: “We found a 

most interesting object cut from a very hard bone, and curving to 

a point at each end. I take it to be a pressing-tool or presser 

(retouchoir), like the ‘ arrow-flaker’ of the Eskimos, by means of which 

the mammoth-hunters obtained, by pressure, the delicate touching-up 
effects indicated in the lower of these photographs.” 


not always obtained from beasts; the perforated tooth 
shown in Fig, 4 is the upper central incisor of a man 
of a primitive and ancient race—not improbably of the 
Neanderthaloid race. 

Lastly, there are two objects from the Magdalenian 
of Pekarna of great archzological interest. One is the 
fragment of an ivory rod (Fig. 15 on page 502 in our 
last issue), decorated by a peculiar incised pattern, some- 
what reminiscent of the “staff of office” from the 
Aurignacian site in Siberia (The Illustrated London News, 
March 17, 1934, p. 416), and also, as Dr. Absolon rightly 
insists, shows the plant-like motive of certain rods from 
Magdalenian caves in the Pyrenees (Fig. 16, page 502, 
last issue). Such an abundance of stone implements has 
been found in the “open stations” of Predmost and 
Vestonice that it is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of them in these pages. Dr. Absolon holds that the stone 
culture exposed at Vestonice is Aurignacian, and older 
than that of Predmost. He has distinguished two hundred 
types of stone implements at Predmost, and a hundred 
and twenty at Vestonice. The most characteristic imple- 
ments of Vestonice are the “saws,” “ blade-saws,” and 
“ microliths.”’ 

“Up to the present,” writes Dr. Absolon, “ we have 
explored about 5000 square metres at Vestonice, which 
represent ten years of toil. Only a very small corner of 
the vast settlement of the mammoth-hunters in the Palava 
Hills has been examined. At the pace we proceed it will 
take centuries to uncover the immense field. . . . Perhaps 
my call will not remain unheard, for we are solving in 
Moravia a problem which is not merely of local but of 
world-wide importance.” 
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“ JEWELLERY” OF MORAVIAN MAMMOTH-HUNTERS 
SOME THREE HUNDRED CENTURIES AGO. 


NE of the most interesting 
results of Dr. Absolon’s 
researches in Moravia, on the 
sites of vast Paleolithic settle- 
ments occupied by mammoth- 
hunters some 30,000 years ago 
(as described in the article on 
the opposite page) was the 














NECKLACES OF SHELLS, PEBBLES, AND TEETH 
ATTEST THE VANITY OF PALAEOLITHIC MAN. 














discovery of much evidence 
revealing the fact that these 
primitive folk of long ago had 
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FIG. 4. A FOSSIL HUMAN TOOTH 

AS AN ORNAMENT: AN UPPER 

CENTRAL INCISOR PERFORATED 
(FROWT AND BACK). 


<< 
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a strong taste for personal 
adornment. Vanity, it seems, 
must have been among the 
earliest of human character- 
istics. Besides painting their 
bodies with chalk and dyes of 
various colours, such as red, 
yellow, and white, as attested 
by the discovery of pestles and 
mortars used in making their 





them into necklaces to a very 
esthetic effect. Larger shells— 
such, for instance, as the 
Strombus—were perforated and 
worn as single ornaments. 
Others were strung together. 
One necklace (Fig. 7 on this 
page) comprises twelve shells— 
ten of the genus Melania and 
two of Conus Mediterraneus ; 
while another of twelve units 
(Fig. 6) consists of nine Cerithia 
and three Turritella. It is 
interesting to observe how the 
shells were perforated, and | 
distinguished three methods: 
(1) by making a tiny round 
hole with a borer—the most 
usual way ; (2) cutting the shell 
with a thin stone saw and after- 
wards rounding the hole; 


















cosmetic preparations, these 
ancient Moravians have left 
behind them numerous examples 
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FIG. 5. “LIKELY TO HAVE ADORNED THE CHEST OF ONE OF 
A NECKLACE OF THIN FLAT STONE DISCS--NATURAL PEBBLES CAREFULLY PIERCED—-WITH AN OBLONG 
CENTRE-PIECE PERFORATED AT BOTH ENDS. 





(3) rubbing the shell at its 
thinnest spot, until it broke 
through. The stone necklaces 


THE MOST VALIANT HUNTERS”: 
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of the ornaments which formed 
their ‘“* jewellery." On this 
subject Dr. Absolon writes: “We found nine 
different large necklaces and a great many smaller 
ones, as well as single pieces. They consist almost 
entirely of animal teeth, flat pebbles, or shells of 
the Tertiary epoch, perforated for stringing together 
or suspension. All over Southern Moravia are 
spread deposits of the vast Central - European 
Tertiary sea, noticeable 
everywhere by open 
lodes. These decorative 
petrifacts attracted the 
attention of the mam- 
moth-hunters, who, as 
the very first palzontol- 
ogists, collected them 
(for quite other pur- 
poses, of course, than 
those of the modern 
scientist) and worked 


















were made of thin flat stone discs, 
natural pebbles, which were 
very carefully pierced, the dominant oblong centre- 
piece being bored through at both ends (as shown 
in Fig. 5). Necklets made of perforated teeth con- 
sisted chiefly of teeth of Arctic fox, bear, lion, 
wolf, and wolverine. They were found separately 
or assembled to form complete necklaces. The 
finest specimen is that shown in Fig. 8, containing 
forty-two teeth of Arctic 
fox. The position in 
which these teeth were 
found showed that they 
had been threaded on 
a string with their con- 
vex sides opposite each 
other. We even dis- 
covered a very care- 
fully bored tooth of a 
fossil man (Fig. 4). This 
was a trophy indeed!" 




















FIG. 6. SHELL JEWELLERY OF THE MORAVIAN 
MAMMOTH-HUNTERS: A NECKLACE 
NINE CERITHIA AND THREE TURRITELL4, RELICS 
OF A GREAT TERTIARY SEA IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
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FIG. 7. ANOTHER SHELL NECKLACE FROM VESTONICE, COMPRISING TEN EXAMPLES 
OF THE GENUS MELANIA, AND TWO (IN CENTRE) OF CONUS MEDITERRANEUS : 
OF ORNAMENT AMONG THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS. 
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FIG. 8 COMPOSED OF FORTY-TWO CANINE TEETH OF THE ARCTIC FOX: ONE OF THE NINE LARGER NECKLACES FOUND AT VESTONICE, BESIDES MANY SMALLER ONES + 
AND FRAGMENTS—EVIDENCE OF A TASTE FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT AMONG THE PALAOLITHIC MAMMOTH-HUNTERS SOME 30,000 YEARS AGO. \ 





Intustrations Surrumzp sy Dr. Kart Asso.von, Discoverzr oF tHE Prenistoric Remains tx Moravia. (See ArrticLe on THE OprosiTe Pace.) 
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NEEDLES AND WHISTLES OF 30,000 YEARS AGO: THE BIRTH OF MUSIC. 


Iniusrrations SupPLiep sy Dr. Kart Asso.ron, DiscoveRER OF THE PREHISTORIC Remamss 1x Moravia. (SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 544) ; 
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Fic. 10. (RIGHT) 
A COMPARISON OF 
NEEDLES PRE 
HISTORIC AND 
MODERN, SHOWING 
LITTLE PROGRESS 
MADE IN 30,000 
YEARS: (LEFT 
TO RIGHT) (I) AN 
ANCIENT THREE- 
SIDED BONE 
NEEDLE ; 

(2) A MODERN 
STEEL NEEDLE ; 
(3) AN ANCIENT 
BONE NEEDLE, 


FiG. 11. (RIGHT) 
ANOTHER METHOD 
OF NEEDLE-MAKING 
USED BY THE 
ANCIENT MORAVIAN 
REINDEER - HUNTERS, 
BESIDES THE THIN 
BIRD-BONES SHOWN 
IN FIG. 9: 

A TYPICAL BONE 
OF LARGER SIZE 
FROM WHICH CHIPS 
WERE CUT, TO BE 
FASHIONED INTO 
NEEDLES OF THE 
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OVAL IN SECTION; KIND FOUND IN 
(4) A SIMILAR THE PEKARNA 
CAVE. 


MODERN NEEDLE 
MADE OF STEEL. 
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5 Fic. 9. NEEDLE MANUFACTURE BY ANCIENT 
S@ MORAVIAN REINDEER-HUNTERS OF THE PEKARNA 
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% CAVE: A HOLLOW BIRD-BONE (EXTREME LEFT) 7 : H 
SAND VARIOUS STAGES IN MAKING BONE NEEDLES, 7 
Z sess sssss —— sess S 
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FIG. 12. SHOWING SEVERAL VARIATIONS IN THE SHAPE OF THE HEADS, AND (IN Two EXAMPLES) THE PERFORATION PROCESS UNFINISHED : MICROPHOTOGRAPHS 
OF AN ASSORTMENT OF BONE NEEDLES, MADE BY THE PREHISTORIC REINDEER-HUNTING PEOPLE OF MORAVIA, FOUND IN THE PEKARNA CAVE. 
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FIG. 13. THE BEGINNINGS OF MUSIC, SOME 30,000 YEARS AGO: BONE WHISTLES—(LEFT TO RIGHT) 
(1) REINDEER FOOT JOINT, BORED; (2) HOLLOW BONE FROM SWAN'S LEG; (3) TWO VIEWS OF 
NOTCHED AND DOUBLE-NOTED WHISTLE FROM 
SWAN'S BONE (LIKE ESKIMO WHISTLES), THE UPPER 
SMALLER OPENING GIVING ONE NOTE, AND THE 
LOWER LARGER ANOTHER; (4) TWO VIEWS OF 
FLUTE FROM WILD GOOSE’S WING-BONE; (5) SIMILAR 
MODERN NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN FLUTE FROM NEW 
MEXICO; (6) LION'S TOOTH MADE INTO DOUBLE 
WHISTLE OR FIFE, FROM VESTONICE. 
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FIG. 14. SPECIMENS OF THE EXTENSIVE BONE INDUSTRY PRACTISED BY THE Z 
ANCIENT MORAVIAN MAMMOTH-HUNTERS : ARTIFACTS OF VARIOUS TYPES 
FASHIONED OUT OF THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 


FIG. 15. BONES OF A KIND WHICH NATURALLY RESEMBLE IMPLEMENTS ADAPTED 


BY THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS TO THEIR OWN PURPOSES: METATARSAL BONES 
OF WILD HORSES SHARPENED INTO POINTED TOOLS. 
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“In the Pekarna Cave,’ writes Dr. Absolon, “‘we found a collection of very On laying beside them the latest type of steel needles, we see that there has 4 
thin needles and a huge quantity of splintered bones, enabling us to follow the not been any striking improvement in needles for 30,000 years.” Referring to the 


whole process of the manufacture of these needles by the ancient reindeer-hunters, whistles, Dr. Absolon says: ‘‘ Thus we have got the primitive beginnings of music.” 
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THE VESTONICE “VENUS” TATTOOED: SCULPTURE 30,000 YEARS 


ILLustrations Supptiep sy Dr. Kart Assovon, Discoverer OF THE PrenisToric REMAINS IN Moravia. 


(See Arricte ow Pace 544.) 
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FIG. 17. 
OF THE 


TATTOOING—-A NEW FEATURE 
VESTONICE VENUS TYPE OF 
FIGURINE: A CLAY TORSO DECORATED 
WITH GEOMETRICAL DOTTED LINES 
REPRESENTING TATTOO MARKS, 


Describing further examples of the Vestonice 
“Venus” found in 1934, Dr. Absolon 
writes : “ A new feature about them is that 
one shows decoration in geometrical 
dotted lines, resembling tattoo patterns of 
present-day primitive tribes. Tattooing 
soscs 2 is a frequent custom among all nations. 
FIG. 16. A PORTRAYAL OF MAN IN That it was practised in glacial times, our 
MAGDALENIAN TIMES: A BONE SPATULA new ‘Venus’ affords striking proof.” 
MADE FROM A REINDEER S ANTLER, 
CARVED WITH A HUMAN FIGURE, 
FOUND IN THE PEKARNA CAVE. e 
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FIG. 19. A “ VENUS” 
ONE OF THE NEW FIGURINES 
MIXED WITH CLAY, AND WORKED INTO A PLASTIC MASS WITH WATER OR FAT. 
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TORSO FROM VESTONICE (BACK AND FRONT VIEWS): @ 
MADE OF POWDERED BONES BAKED OR BURNT, % 














FIG. 18. ANOTHER OF THE SIX NEW REPRESENTATIONS OF THE “‘ VENUS” OF 
VESTONICE IN THE PLASTIC ART OF THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS: A FIGURINE 
WITH THE LEGS FORMED IN A SEPARATE SECTION-— BACK AND FRONT VIEWS. 
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9 HE famous Vestonice s 
‘Venus,’ of which 


photographs appeared in ‘* The 
Illustrated London News’ of 
November 30, 1929, has since,” 
writes Dr. Absolon, “got six 
sisters, complete or defective, 
but all fashioned in the same 


ideology. Judging from a 
statuette of a man, subse- 
quently found at Vestonice, 


we now regard these ‘ Venus’ 
figures merely as portrayals of 
women, without any religious 
significance, ascribed to them 
by some ethnologists, but 
associated rather with the 
motive of sex. These Vestonice 
sculptures were a great sur- 
prise to the world of science. 
Previously it had been sup- 
posed that Neolithic man had 
invented the kneading and 
baking of clay, and so the 
first reports of the Vestonice 
discoveries were received with 
scepticism. To-day, of course, 
these critics remain silent, 
now that Vestonice fills one 
of the principal chapters in the 
b (Continued below. _2 




















FIG. 20. ALSO SHOWING SOME INDICATIONS 
OF DOTTED PATTERNS SUGGESTING TATTOO 
MARKS (AS IN FIG. 17): ANOTHER OF THE 
NEw “ VENUS " FIGURINES FOUND AT VESTONICE, 
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FIGS. 21 AND 22. STYLISATION IN PALAOLITHIC ART 30,000 YEARS AGO: 
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AN OBJECT FOUND AT VESTONICE, BELIEVED AT FIRST TO REPRESENT A CROCODILE, 
BUT REGARDED RY DR. ABSOLON AS A CONVENTIONALISED FORM OF A REINDEER’S HEAD, CONTRASTING WITH THE REALISTIC HEAD ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR IN FIGS. 0 
AND P ON PAGE 504 IN OUR LAST ISSUE—(LEFT) A PROFILE VIEW; (RIGHT) A VIEW FROM ABOVE (HERE SHOWN IN ITS ACTUAL SIZE). 
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Continued.) 

history of palgolithic culture, and the origin of sculpture has been put back to 
30,000 years before the birth of Christ. Single, broken, or partially modelled 
pieces are found there by hundreds, while fully moulded examples reach a total 
weight of over 5 kilograms (11 Ib.). Yet the plastic art of Vestonice, so far as is 
known, is unique in the science of prehistory. My} colleague, Professor Kalauner, 
of the Technical College at Brinn, has analysed the material from which the 
sculptures were made, and confirms the fact that it consists of bones ground to 
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powder and baked or burnt, mixed with loess, and then, by means of water or 
fat, worked into a plastic mass. Doubtless some Vestonice man of glacial times 
invented this mixture by chance, either on a rainy day, or as he sat beside his 
camp fire and watched the fat dripping from bones which he used as fuel. The 
way in which he moulded this plastic compound is indicated by the finger-prints 
which he has left behind. Expert examinaticn of these finger-prints of fossil 
man will tell us whether they differ from those of living men to-day.” 
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l affairs, past 


and present, have been prominent of late in various directions, 
through the Naval Conference, the Imperial Defence scheme, 
and the death of Admiral Beatty. This week, therefore, I 
am inviting my readers to “ go down to the sea in ships.” 
At the head of the line comes an outstanding book of 
reminiscences, the second and concluding volume of “ THE 
NAVAL MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SiR ROGER 
Keyes.” Scapa Flow to the Dover Straits, 1916-18. 
With Maps and Illustrations (Thornton Butterworth ; 18s.). 
Thus is completed a work that ranks by natural right 
among the best books on the navai side of the world war. 
It combines the highest authority and technical exactitude 
with an attractive style, humorous where humour is 
appropriate, and a personal touch throughout that renders 
it extremely readable. The story that Sir Roger has to 
tell covers some of the most stirring events of “‘ the sea 
affair,” in which he played a gallant and responsible part, 
in particular by leading the historic attack at Zeebrugge 
on St. George’s Day, 1918. In matters of policy and 
strategy he holds strong opinions, which he expresses with 
candour but without acrimony. 


The volume opens with the author at Salonika, just 
after the evacuation of Gallipoli, in January 1916, a step 
of which he heartily disapproved, as shown by his evidence 
before the Dardaneiles Commission. “I longed to get 
back to the North Sea,” he writes, “ in time to take part 
in the great battle, which we felt could not be long delayed.” 
In that he was disappointed, for he did not return till 
after Jutland had been fought. After joining the Grand 
Fleet, however, he made a close study of the battle, and 
his account throws much fresh light on events, person- 
alities, and technical points, such as armour protection, 
gunnery, and the composition of shells. This book also 
contains a record of the vital work he did afterwards, 
as Director of Pians at the Admiralty and later as Com- 
mander of the Dover Patrol—by closing the Straits to 
enemy submarines and otherwise combating the deadly 
U-boat menace—and as commander of the naval forces 
during the final Allied offensive. The final chapter out- 
lines his post-war experiences down to 1925. Although 
the book is described as the last volume of his Naval 
Memoirs, I trust he will give us a third, to include his 
subsequent career and his political work since his election 
as M.P. for North Portsmouth two years ago. 


Just now Sir Roger’s memories of Admiral Beatty 
have a poignant interest. He defends him vigorously 
against critics of his action at Jutland, and later gives 
many vivid glimpses of his personality from his own 
association with him at Scapa Flow after Beatty had 
become Commander-in-Chief. Writing to his wife in 
July 1917, Sir Roger says: “‘ He is a great man, there is 
no mistake about that, and the Fleet know it.’”” When 
Sir Roger reluctantly left Scapa, to take up his appoint- 
ment at the Admiralty, he writes: *‘ How I hated leaving 
all those good people, 
who just lived for 
the day when they 
could wipe out all 
past disappoint- 
ments, in a victory 
worthy of our in- 
heritance. I do not 
believe the German 
Navy, which seems 
to have forgotten 
the most humiliating 
surrender in the 
maritime history of 
the world, and only 
remembers its ‘ Vic- 
tory of Skagerack,’ 
will ever realise what 
would have been 
its fate if it had 
met the Grand Fleet 
of 1917 led by David 
Beatty.” 


Regarding that 
“victory of Skage- 
rack,” known to us 
as the Battle of 
Jutland, Admiral 
Keyes shows that 
the inconclusive re- 
sult, “‘a bitter dis- 
appointment,” he 


says, 
officers of my gener- 
ation.” bg due The plaster model was ship 


partly to excessive 
official caution for 
fear of “* the invasion 
bogy,” but mainly 
to the inferiority of our ships in armour protection (for 
which he holds Lord Fisher responsible) and the type 
of shells supplied. ‘Our battle-cruisers,” writes Sir 
Roger, “hit the enemy’s battle-cruisers a great many 
more times than they were themselves hit... . The 
German Navy may well be proud of their wonderfully 
constructed ships. Their system of sub-division made 
their vessels almost unsinkable. . . . Their propellant was 
far safer than our highly inflammable and _ explosive 
cordite, which was responsible for the destruction of our 
ships, when their insufficiently armoured turrets were 


ix Horses” 





A BRONZE OF BILLY BARTON BY HERBERT HASELTINE: THE AMERICAN 
BROWN GELDING WHICH FINISHED SECOND IN THE GRAND NATIONAL 
“to naval IN 1928, AFTER MANY SUCCESSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This model of Billy Barton was made by Mr. Haseltine in Baltimore in 1934. 
to his studio in Paris, where 
out of a block of plaster-of-Paris from the original one made in America. This 
was cast in bronze and patined a reddish brown reminiscent of Billy Barton’s all those pre - war 
colour. The bronze is now in Baltimore, in the possession of Mr. Howard Bruce, 
the owner of the horse, a“ will figure in the forthcoming Exhibition of 


penetrated. . . . Everyone in our Service is ready to give 
the Germans full credit for being a very brave enemy.. . . 
But surely they are lacking in a sense of humour when 
they claim a flight to escape annihilation as a great victory.” 


Apart from its intense interest for naval men on pro- 
fessional matters, and for the reading public as a story of 
personal adventure, Sir Roger’s book contains a great 
deal of sound criticism and advice bearing closely on 
current questions of Imperial defence and the international 
situation. Especially remarkable, in his concluding chapter 
and elsewhere, is his claim for 
the Navvy’s independence in 
control of its air arm. He 
repeated the gist of his argu- 
ments the other day in his 
speech during the debate on 
the Naval Estimates. 


The long and intricate story 
of Angio-German naval rivalry 
during the twenty years which 
began with the German Ad- 
miralty’s memorandum of 1894 
on the importance of sea power, 
written mainly by Captain 
Alfred von Tirpitz (as he then 
was), and culminated in the 
Great War, is traced down to 
the opening of hostilities in a 
detailed historical study entitled 
“GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
German Navy.” By E. L. 
Woodward, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and Humphrey 
Milford; 21s.). The author 
points out that hitherto, “ curi- 
ously enough, no_ English, 
French or American writer has 
made a special study of this 
important question,” despite its 
prominence in every book on 
the causes of the Great War. 
He is concerned, not with the 
war itself, for his book ends 
just as that begins, but with 
the long armament race and 
the series of negotiations, con- 


ferences, crises, and diplomatic USED BY CHARLES 


missions that preceded it. Here 
we find the same old never- 
ending vicious circle, the same 
old talk of ratios, menaces, 
explanations, speeches, inter- 
views, and all the rest of it— 
which has been so familiar 
in more recent days. 


this type continued: to be 


Mr. Woodward's 
book concludes with 
a quotation from a 
letter written in 
1914 just after the 
outbreak of war by 
Mr. Walter Page to 
Colonel House, who 
thought that he 
might have been 
able to stop the war 
if he had not been 
delayed in resuming 
his mission to Berlin. 
* Page,” we read, 
“who knew a little 
more of Europe, 
replied: ‘No, no, 
no—no power on 
earth could have 
prevented it. The 
German militarism, 
which is the crime of 
the last fifty years, 
has been working 
for this for twenty- 
five years. It is the 
logical result of their 
spirit and enterprise 
and doctrine. It had 
to come. .. . We've 
got to see to it that 
this system doesn’t 


growupagain. That’s 
@ model was carved all.’” Referring to 


negotiations, the 
author observes sig- 
nificantly : “‘ At first 
sight this diplomatic business may seem little more than a 
prolonged wrangle of clever men over drafts, formula, reserv- 
ations, minute verbal differences. One thinks of the dissec- 
tion of dogmatic terms at ecclesiastical councils. This im- 
pression is entirely wrong. Upon these formule hung the 
fate of millions of men.” The same thing is true to-day. 


in New York. 


As a change from the rather heavy going inevitable 
in an analysis of recent political history, I turn to a highly 
entertaining and very well-written little book of personal 
experiences afloat, entitled “Nava. Opyssgy.” By 





THE MASTERPIECE OF THE WEEK AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM: A CHAIR REPUTED TO HAVE BEEN 


About the middle of the sixteenth century upholstered chairs were 
first introduced from Italy into England, and in the Stuart period 
royal palaces and a few great houses. As the framework was 
beechwood covered with si 
perishable and are now of great rarity. 
covered with faded velvet trimmed with gold fringes anc has a by Henry B. Culver 
footstool of the same material. ’ 
by Charles I. during his trial in Westminster Hall, but this Rage 

tradition cannot be substantiated. 15s.). This is a very 





awe 5 =. 
Thomas 
Woodrooffe. 
Illustrated (Cape; ros. 6d.). The author takes us on 
a Mediterranean voyage in a British cruiser in 1921. 
Although humour predominates, there are tragic epi- 
sodes, as at Smyrna during the Graco-Turkish War, and 
some tense hours later at Chanak, where it was touch- 
and-go whether the Turks would fire on the ship and 
thus precipitate another war. There are some delight- 
ful classical touches in the account of a duck-shooting 
party on the plains of Troy, and, as befits an “* Odyssey,” 
the last word, on the 
cruiser’s return to 
Portsmouth, is not 
“ finis’ but “ Ithaca.” 
It is wonderful how 
the old classical legends 
still recur in unex- 
pected quarters. My 
wife has just told me 
of a new schoolboy 
“howler” 
Homer as “a sort of 
pidgin that comes back 
again.” 

In the region of 
art, as well as politics, 
naval matters have 
become topical through 
the important exhi- 
bition of “ Masters of 
Maritime Art” at 
Colnaghi’s Galleries 
(illustrated in our issue 
of March 14), contain- 
ingcontemporary draw- 
ings of many old 
warships of bygone 
days, from the seven- 
teenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries. 
Of kindred interest in 
subject, though, of 
course, on a far 
different plane in point 
of quality, are the 
numerous drawings in 
colour and line illus- 
trating “‘ Tue Book or 
O._p Sutps.” And 
Something of Their 
Evolution. and  Ro- 
mance. Drawn by 
Gordon Grant. Text 


I. DURING HIS TRIAL. 


in a more luxurious form for the 


or velvet, such chairs were very 
This celebrated chair is 


It is reputed to have bean used (Martin 


Hopkinson ; 

attractive work of a 
popular type, in quarto size. Its contents and scope are 
further elaborated in a sub-title, fancifully couched in 
the Hakluytian manner, stating that in it “‘will be found... . 
Divers Dissertations upon the Origins of Shipping; also 
an Appendix wherein will be discovered to the inquisitive 
much information appertaining to the Ancient Uses and 
customs of the sea and mariners.” 


This book provides a pleasant introduction to a vast 
field of research. While the colour plates are bright and 
picturesque, the line drawings attempt no seascape atmo- 
sphere but are designed merely to show the build and 
rigging of the numerous craft selected for portrayal. In 
date the volume ranges from the ancient Egyptian galley 
to the nineteenth-century clipper and one of the twentieth 
century, the five-masted Kobenhavn, which was built in 
1921, at Leith, and “ went missing in 1930 somewhere 
between Capetown and Australia.” In the author's 
description of Nelson’s Victory, by the way, I notice he 
says that “efforts are now being made... to restore 
the grand old vessel to the form she bore when she fought 
at Trafalgar.” Actually, those efforts achieved their aim 
some years ago. 

Since navigation has always been intimately connected 
with observation of the heavenly bodies, and, as the poet 
puts it, the sailor’s eyes grow ‘“‘dim with gazing on the 
pilot stars,” it is appropriate to mention here a scholarly 
work, beautifully produced and illustrated from antique 
sources, entitled ‘“ AstroNomMIcCAL ATLASES, MAPS AND 
Cuarts.” An Historical and General Guide. By Basil 
Brown, M.B.A.A. (Search Publishing Co.; 18s,). This is 
an erudite record appealing rather to the specialist than to 
the general reader, but the author has collected a vast 
amount of interesting information, and the most unlearned 
will enjoy the delightful old pictorial star maps. 


Mr. Brown has evidently broken fresh ground. 
“ Extremely little,” he says, “‘ has been written... on 
astronomical maps and charts, and, other than library 
catalogues or those of antiquarian booksellers, there are 
only a few incomplete lists in existence, such as that in 
Chambers’s Handbook of Astronomy and some others ; 
therefore I have attempted a compilation which may be 
of service to students of astronomical history and also to 
booksellers and collectors.” I see that The Illustrated 
London News figures among the authorities quoted, in 
connection with a modern chart of the planet Venus, 
published in our issue of Aug. 20, 1932. Cc. E. B. 
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THE FOHRER WITH HIS ‘ AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE,” HIS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 
IN LONDON: HERR HITLER AND HERR VON RIBBENTROP PHOTO- - “ 
GRAPHED WITH LORD LONDONDERRY DURING THE LATTER’S VISIT LIEUT.-COL. H. A. P. DISNEY MR. T. J. O'CONNOR, K.C. DR. ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOV. 

TO BERLIN THIS YEAR. Appointed to the newly-created Appointed to be Solicitor-General in The famous. Russian com) 

- Ppo 
post of Director of Production at succession to Sir Donald Somervell, cumponater -— —~) 


As mentioned on a of portraits of Herr von Ribbent and his family, ir Mi i i recen 
ve gm in this issue, Herr Hitler’s “ Ambassador-at- " flew back ee eo een — _—S cently sppemied Attorney” 
to rr’ . LY eo - March 2i. He returned to London by air on wireless manufacturers. Served in tive) for Central Nottingham since i ps, Forét, “La = 
arc! » bearing Herr Hitler’s reply to the Locarno Powers. the R.F.C. in the war ; subsequently 1930. Before that he represented Mer,” “Le Kremlin” ; - wrote 
Seossessesesses SSS SSS SSS SSS : joining the War Office Staff. Luton for five years. Took silk, the music for the ballets “ Ray- 
He is forty-two. 1929. Is forty-four. monda” and “Ruses d’Amour.” 
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DR. ELEANOR C. LODGE. ; MR. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Dr. Eleanor Lodge, the historian, who was formerly : ti h Graham, famous 
Principal of Westfield College (University of London), ie, Debert Desting Cone — on ~ ne fa was 
died on March 19; aged sixty-six. She was the born in 1852, of aristocratic Scottish and Spanish 
sister of Sir Oliver Lodge. She became Vice-Principal descent. After leaving Harrow, he went to South 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, in 1906, and Principal America, where he ranched. Returning to England, 
a ete “ Ln 4 2. 4 , i 1g he became a Socialist M.P., and was Sa —_ 

was he Ti Riots thor 
writings included “Gascony Under English Rule.” = sqafaigar_,Sauare, Flos 2, foe. 


EXPOUNDING THE PROPOSALS OF THE LOCARNO POWERS IN PARIS: 
M. FLANDIN SPEAKING IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


M. Flandin, the French Foreign Minister, read a full statement on the attitude 

of his Government towards the proposals drawn up by the Locarno Powers in 

London, in the French Chamber of Deputies, on March 20. He gave reasons 

why these proposals, although admittedly a compromise between the English and 
French points of view, were regarded as satisfactory. 
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MR. JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. $ 
The well-known omen. novelist, 
and historian. age 
erate. His Dy s tarheded we 
I Were K O'Flynn, ” and 

“ Stand _ " Deliver”; his stories 


MR. JOHN McKENNA, 
A leading re in _ here ¢ 
Association football, iden 
of the Football ay since ioe 


BISHOP J. H. G. RANDOLPH. MR. T. CASSELS. MR. OSCAR ASCHE. : 
i 
Died March 2%; aged eighty-one. 
i 


Until recently Dean of Salisbury. Elected M.P. (Labour) in the Dum- The actor-manager and producer. 
Died March 21 ; aged seventy. Vicar bartonshire by-election, March 19. Died March 23; aged sixty-five. His 
Saints’, Westbrook, 18%. Had a majority of 984 over the reatest popular success was “ Chu 

i . Mark’s, North End, National vernment candidate, hin Chow,” which he wrote, pro- 
Portsea, . Bishop Suffragan of Mr. A. P. Duffes, K.C. The duced, and acted in. It had the 
Guildford from 1909 until Guildford Government candidate’s majority at longest run on record. A fine “The Fool of April,” “ The Golden 
became a separate dio-ese. the General Election was 4000. 3 producer of Shakespeare. Shoe,” and many historical romances. 
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Vice-President, Football a. 
1905. Had much to do with 
start of the present Liverpool chute 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
PEACEFUL AND MARTIAL TOPICS PICTURED. 
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THE “TALKING CLOCK” TELEPHONE SERVICE: A PAINTING, PROBABLY DONE BY A CONVICT, DISCOVERED DURING A FORMIDABLE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN-—-EVOLVED IN 
MISS CAIN, WHO MADE THE RECORDS FOR THE RECENT DEMOLITIONS AT MAIDSTONE PRISON: A PRODUCTION OF THE U.S.A.—IN WHICH, IT IS CLAIMED, RECOIL- 
CLOCK, ASKING THE CLOCK THE TIME. CONSIDERABLE PSYCHOLOGICAL INTEREST. VIBRATION IS PRACTICALLY ELIMINATED. 

A demonstration of the “ Talking Clock’ was given at the A correspondent notes: “ Whilst engaged in the demolition of the entrance A correspondent notes: “ This gun is regarded as one of the 
Post Office Research Station on March 20. By this device, and part of the prison wall at Maidstone Prison, workmen found what ‘was most powerful fire-arms yet devised. It has a rate of fire of 
it is sufficient to ring up “ TIM” to hear the time announced once a cell and this large painting done by a convict sixty years ago.” thirty rounds per minute and can throw projectiles to a height 
automatically. Miss Ethel Cain, whose voice was recorded Connoisseurs of “ sur-realist” painting will probably find evidence of the of 30,000 ft. ; while the recoil is so slight that a glass of water 
for the purposes of the clock, is here seen ringing up to get artist’s claustrophobia in the exaggerated perspective of this scene, with its may be balanced on the barrel while it is firing. _It is under- 

the time during the demonstration. sense of airy distance and its elfin figure of a little girl. stood to fire explosive projectiles of great destructive capacity. 
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ONE OF THE TWO NEW ANTI-AIRCRAFT CRUISERS WITH THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: H.M.S. “ COVENTRY" PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HER REARMAMENT, 
WHICH ALLOWS HER TO DEVELOP A VOLUME OF FIRE AGAINST AERIAL TARGETS EQUIVALENT TO THAT OF A WHOLE SQUADRON OF ORDINARY CRUISERS ! 
The British Fleet in the Mediterranean now includes two ships specially designed as a guard fire of a squadron of ordinary cruisers! These two ships are believed to be the first of their 
against air attack. These are the cruisers “Curlew” and “Coventry.” They were built during the kind in any navy and should constitute a valuable defence against air attack, whether at sea or 
war, but were recently reconstructed and converted into floating anti-aircraft batteries. Their in harbour. The “Coventry” is commanded by Captain J. W. Rivett-Carnac. 


new armament is understood to consist of numerous anti-aircraft guns of the latest models, 
with the most up-to-date methods of high-angle fife-control. Each ship is able to develop against 


aerial targets a tremendous volume of fire—said to be equivalent to the combined anti-aircraft — 
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ANTI-GAS TRAINING FOR ENGLISH CIVILIANS: MEMBERS OF ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE THE ROMANTIC SMITHY OF GRETNA GREEN REPRODUCED IN LONDON: THE REPLICA 
BRIGADE BEING TAUGHT TO ASSEMBLE GAS-MASKS. AT THE “IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION; WITH THE “ PRIEST,” MR RENNISON ty 
Government documents outlining measures of precaution against air raids were issued recently, One of the most interesti thi to “ gy sae oie é 
including one giving details of the courses for Guning nstructors at the Civilian Anti-Gas Olympia on March 24) is the replica Jy, 2AM, p amd nine tet Sone S 
School to be established at Eastwood Park, Glouces ire. The main course will cover the anvil—lent by the Laird of Gretna, Mr. G. B. Mackie—over which many marriages wore ool a 
whole field of civilian anti-gas precautions, decontamination of materials, and recognition of with other interesting relics. Mr. Richard Rennison, the present occupier of the Smith tG tna Gi 3 
poison gases. The first courses are to be attended by police and fire-brigade instructors. who has united many couples, is in attendance. Ni as ham 
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THE TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS OF 


The ‘‘ Queen Mary” made a triumphal passage down the Clyde on March 24, 
and anchored safely off Greenock 4} hours after she had left Messrs. John 
Brown's shipyard at Clydebank, where she was built. Our photograph, taken 
from the air, gives a wonderful view of the great liner, as she moved down 
the river, still attended by tugs to assist in steering. The emptiness of 
most of the davits will be noticed. This is explained by the fact that, to 


THE “QUEEN MARY” DOWN 


THE CLYDE TO 


lighten the ship, the majority of her lifeboats had gone to Greenock under 
their own power. In her stately progress down the river, the ‘‘ Queen 
Mary" presented a magnificent spectacle to thousands of onlookers, who 
saw in her a triumph of British shipbuilding. The navigational side of the 
journey is illustrated on another double-page in this number. Here we may 
recall what the building of this great ship has meant for British industry, 
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A: THE FIRST VOYAGE OF THE LARGEST BRITISH SHIP 
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and especially for the dwellers on Clydeside. When, in September 1934, 
Queen Mary performed the launching ceremony, and revealed the ship's 
name, King George said: ‘‘ We send her to her element with the good will 
of all the nations, as a mark of our hope in the future.’’ The ‘“‘ Queen 
Mary” is the largest British ship ever built. Her construction provided 
regular work for some 3000 to 5000 men for several years, while her require- 


EVER BUILT, AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


ments in furniture and equipment, besides new dock accommodation at 
Southampton, have still more widely stimulated employment. It was arranged 
that, after remaining a night at Greenock, she should leave for Southampton 
on the following day. Curiously enough, her arrival there was timed for 
the day of the Grand National (March 27), while Derby Day (May 27) is 
fixed for the start of her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. 
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BY THE WRAITH: “QUEEN MARY” AND “ATLANTIQUE.” 
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THE “QUEEN MARY” AND A PITEOUS REMINDER OF A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA: THE GREAT NEW LINER PASSING 
THE BURNT HULK OF “L’ATLANTIQUE,’”’ THE ILL-FATED FRENCH LINER, LYING OFF GREENOCK. 


One of the most dramatic moments in the ‘ Queen Mary's"’ voyage down the Clyde gutted. For three years she lay at Cherbourg, and at last, only a few weeks ago, 
on March 24 was when she passed the tragic remains of “ L’Atlantique"’ at Greenock. was towed to Greenock to be broken up by a Glasgow firm of ship-breakers. This 
It was a striking contrast as the new pride of the British passenger fleet passed photograph was taken as the “ Queen Mary’ was nearing the end of her first voyage. 
within a few hundred yards of the ill-fated French liner’s burnt-out hulk. Soon after 2 p.m. the tugs cast off and the great ship anchored for the first time 
“ L’Atlantique ” caught fire in the Channel on January 4, 1933, and was practically in the deep waters of the Firth of Clyde. 
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. MANCEUVRING THE “QUEEN MARY” IN THE CLYDE: TUGS AT WORK. 
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NG SEVEN TUGS GETTING THE HUGE VESSEL INTO POSITION IN THE NARROW CHANNEL: TWO AT THE STERN (IN FOREGROUND), 

TWO AT THE BOW, AND THREE PUSHING AGAINST THE LINER’S STARBOARD SIDE. 

£9, This photograph shows how the seven tugs which attended the “ Queen Mary" in Here her stern swung over so far to the left that it very nearly touched the bank. For 
his her journey down the Clyde co-operated in mancuvring her into position in the more than half an hour the tugs flustered round her before she was straight again. 
ge. somparatively narrow channel. Two of them, it will be noted, are drawing the stern Rumours sprang up in the crowd that she had stuck, but it was stated at John 
_ round, while two are similarly engaged at the bow, and the other three are pressing Brown's yard that the pause was according to programme, in order to let her tugs 


against the ship's side. Describing such an incident, “ The Evening Standard" said: change position so that they would be better able to get her round the bend.” 
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THE DISASTROUS FLOODS IN THE U.S.A. 
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FARM HOUSES MAROONED BY THE RISE OF THE WABASH RIVER, ON THE INDIANA- 
ILLINOIS BOUNDARY: FLOODS THAT HAVE INUNDATED THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 
FARM LANDS AND CAUSED MUCH LOSS OF LIFE. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER AT TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA: A FORTY-MILE STREAM OF 
HOUSES, ROOF-TOPS, TREES, AND GENERAL DEBRIS TUMBLING PELL-MELL DOWN THE 
RIVER, SWOLLEN BY HEAVY RAINS AND RAPID THAW. 


wr . 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY, ISOLATED BY FLOOD WATERS: THE OVERFLOWING 


OF THE PASSAIC RIVER-—-ONE OF THE MANY STREAMS THAT HAVE BROUGHT DEATH 
AND DESTRUCTION TO THE EASTERN STATES. 


Some of the worst floods in the history of America have done untold damage in fourteen of the 
Eastern States, reaching their peak about March 22. All the rivers on the eastern seaboard 
from Maine to Virginia, and as far west as Illinois, overflowed their boundaries when heavy 
rainfall coincided with a rapid spring thaw. Cities were inundated, towns were isolated, and 
villages and hamlets were swept away. At the time of writing 181 people were known to have 
lost their lives, and many more were missing. Estimates of damage done to property ranged 
indefinitely upwards from 100,000,000 dollars. About 300,000 people were rendered homeless, 
and the full resources of the American Red Cross were organised to bring them relief. President 
Roosevelt allocated 43,500,000 dollars (£8,700,000) towards the work of rehabilitation. Pittsburgh, 
which has about 700,000 inhabitants, was the city hardest hit. The water lay 10 to 15 feet 
deep in “ The Golden Triangle,” its main shopping and busi district. The gas and electricity 
services failed, and the city was left in darkness at night. 
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LONDON NEWS 


MARCH 28, 1936 


ADMIRAL OKADA’S DRAMATIC ESCAPE. 


The dramatic escape from assassination of Admiral Okada, the Japanese Prime Minister, in the 
Tokyo insurrection of February 26, was referred to in our issue of March 7. The main body > 
insurgent troops surrounded the Prime Minister's official residence at dawn. Those who forcea 
their way in found Colonel Denko Matsui, the Prime Minister's brother-in-law, who was staying 
in the house as a guest, and killed him, believing him to be the Admiral. There was a resem- 
blance between the two men. Admiral Okada was hidden by servants in a cupboard in the 
house, and remained there, it is said without food or water, till the afternoon of February 27, 
while troops occupied the building. Then he escaped. Two days later, after a delay which 
has not been explained, he electrified Tokyo, where he was universally thought to be dead, by 
paying an official visit to the Emperor. As we mention on the opposite page, where further 
photographs of the crisis are given, Admiral Okada was succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr. Hirota, 
the former Foreign Minister. 


ADMIRAL OKADA (LEFT) PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE FIRST TIME AFTER THE ATTEMPT 
ON HIS LIFE: THE JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER LEAVING THE IMPERIAL PALACE ON 
FEBRUARY 29, AFTER HIS VISIT TO THE EMPEROR. 


ADMIRAL OKADA ARRIVING AT HIS TEMPORARY QUARTERS AFTER THE SETTLEMENT 
OF THE INSURRECTION: A SEQUEL TO THE OCCUPATION OF HIS OFFICIAL RESIDENCE 
BY REBELS, FROM WHOM HE ESCAPED BY HIDING IN A CUPBOARD. 


THE FUNERAL OF COLONEL DENKO MATSUI, ADMIRAL OKADA’S BROTHER-IN-LAW, 
WHO WAS MISTAKEN FOR THE ADMIRAL BY THE ASSASSINS : ADMIRAL OKADA (LEFT 
“°NTRE) AMONG THE MOURNERS. 
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2 THE ABORTIVE MILITARY INSURRECTION IN TOKYO: REBEL SOLDIERS IN THE 
+ GARDEN OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE OFFICE, ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
: BUILDINGS IN CENTRAL TOKYO OCCUPIED BY THEM ON FEBRUARY 26. 
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THE MILITARY INSURRECTION IN TOKYO: 
MARCHING AND COUNTERMARCHING IN THE SNOW. 
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INSURGENT TROOPS WINDING THROUGH THE SNOWY STREETS OF THE CAPITAL : 
THE COLUMN PASSING GENERAL STAFF HEADQUARTERS (RIGHT) AND MAKING 
FOR THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS (LEFT) WHICH THEY OCCUPIED LATER. 
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LOYAL JAPANESE TROOPS FILLING SANDBAGS WITH SNOW AS THEY PREPARED POSITIONS ROUND 4 
THE REBELS’ QUARTER IN TOKYO: A PHASE OF THE ENERGETIC MEASURES TAKEN BY GENERAL 
KASHII, COMMANDING THE TOKYO MILITARY GARRISON, TO END THE INSURRECTION. 





PROMPT MEASURES TO COMBAT THE REBELS: LOYAL TROOPS 
ARRIVING AT THE RYOGOKU RAILWAY STATION FOR POLICE 
DUTY IN TOKYO DURING THE EMERGENCY. Z 
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z PART OF THE BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS SET ROUND THE REBELS’ 
.- QUARTER: A NORMALLY BUSY PART OF TOKYO ALMOST DESERTED WHEN THE 
+ CITY’S COMMUNICATIONS WERE TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED. 
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Details of the military insurrection which broke out in Tokyo on February 26, 
and photographs of some of the leading personalities concerned, were given in 
our issue of March 7. It is happily not necessary to add to the list of statesmen 
reported then as having been murdered by the rebels. The Prime Minister, 
Admiral Okada (since succeeded in office by Mr. Hirota, the former Foreign 
Minister), escaped with his life after an extraordinary adventure; but Admiral 
Viscount Saito, Mr. Takahashi, and General Watanabe were killed. The in- 
surrection collapsed on February 29, when the rebels were faced with an over- 
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& SOME OF THE TROOPS RUSHED TO THE CAPITAL FROM FIVE PROVINCIAL * 
DISTRICTS TO HELP IN QUELLING THE INSURRECTION: A DISPLAY OF OVER- 7 
WHELMING FORCE WHICH PERSUADED THE REBELS TO SURRENDER. 
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whelming force of loyal troops (illustrated on this page) and with an order from 
the Emperor to surrender. Except for the suicide of the ringleaders there was 
no further bloodshed. A military communiqué of March 4 announced that 1450 
officers and men, drawn from the 3rd Guards Regiment, the Ist and 3rd Infantry 
Regiments, and the 7th Artillery, had taken part in the rising. This was about 
half the number which was generally thought at the time to be concerned. After 
the emergency was over, Mr. Hirota formed a new Cabinet of officials in which 





politicians were relegated to minor posts. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


HE snakes and lizards afford most valuable 
examples not only of the modes of trans- 

formation which certain types undergo in response 
to intensive changes in their choice of food and the 
means of obtaining it, but also of that remarkable 
phenomenon known by the student of evolution 
as ‘‘ convergence ’’—that is to say, of the final 
assumption of a close external resemblance between 
Species totally unrelated as a consequence of fol- 
lowing a precisely similar mode of life, as, for example, 
between the slow-worm 
(Anguis)—one of our 
lizards—and the com- 
monest of our native 
snakes, the “ grass- 
snake.”’ The “‘ skinks,”’ 
among the lizards, and 
the python, among the 
snakes, show us most 
astonishing stages in 
the development of 
the passage from the 
one type into that of 
the other. 

I should like to 
enlarge on this theme 
here and now, but I 
may not, being more 
or -less pledged to 
answer queries from 
three different corre- :. 
spondents. One asks 
me to explain why 
lizards and snakes so 
commonly keep up an 
incessant play with the 
tongue, which seems to “ flicker ’’ in and out of the 
closed lips, and always to be cleft into a pair of 
“ thongs,” or threads, at its tip. The writer of one 
of these letters evidently believes that this strange 
tongue is a weapon of deadly poisonous character. 
That view is still widely held to-day. My second 
letter asked for confirmation of an argument the 
writer had been drawn into, wherein he held that 
the forked tongue was used merely as a “ feeler,”’ 
and that injury by poison-snakes was always inflicted 
by a pair of hollow teeth down which poison was 
forced into the wound. He was, 
of course, perfectly correct. 

As I was writing to 
my second correspondent it 
occurred to me that the 
essential facts concerning 
poisonous snakes, and one or 
two very striking structural 
points of difference between 
these and non - poisonous 
species, would prove of interest 
to some, at least, of my 
readers. But there is one most 
important point on which, I 
am afraid, I am quite unable 
to give any information. And 
that is how to distinguish 
between poisonous and non- 
poisonous species when met 
with in their native haunts. 
They are all just snakes. 
There are, however, excep- 
tions to this rule, for some, 
at any rate, bear ‘the mark 
of Cain’’; though such marks 
must be memorised beforehand 


of the West Indies. 


to avoid unpleasant conse- 
quences. Thus our adder 
may be recognised by the 


“ diamond-pattern ” in black 
running down the back; the 
cerastes-viper by its ‘‘ horns ”’ ; 
the rattlesnake by its rattle ; 
the cobra by its hood, and so on. If you are 
close enough to see them, then you are distinctly 
in the “ danger-zone.” Those, therefore, who are 
curious to know whether this or that snake en- 
countered in the field is harmless or poisonous should 
take the precaution to wait until it is dead. Identi- 
fication notes for future use can then be made with 
a measure of safety. 

But there are differences between these two 
types. The smaller non-poisonous species, for ex- 
ample, seize their prey by the head and swallow it 








THE HEAD OF A VENOMOUS SNAKE: THE POISON GLAND (P.G) 
AND THE DUCT (D) LEADING TO THE FANG (F) OF THE “‘ FER-DE-LANCE.” 
The “ Fer-de-lance” (Lachesis lanceolatus) is the curse of the sugar plantations 
The Indian mongooses imported to exterminate it wisely 
left it alone and took to raiding poultry instead! 


3. A SNAKE WHICH HAS DEVELOPED A PECULIAR TYPE OF “ WARNING”: 
ITS RATTLE FORMED OF A SERIES OF HOLLOW, HORNY CHAMBERS AT THE END OF THE TAIL. 
Photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


alive ; the larger, like the python, encircles its victim 
by coiling the body round it, so as not merely to squeeze 
out its life, but at the same time to break both ribs 
and spine. When the carcase is released from this 
deadly grip it is seized by the head and swallowed 
whole. The poison-snakes kill or paralyse their 
victims before attempting to swallow them. 

But the apparatus for swallowing has become 
highly specialised. It consists in a formidable array 
of teeth curving backwards, and borne not only 
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by the lower jaw and the 
maxilla, which forms the greater 
part of the upper jaw, but 
also along what are known 
as the “ palatine - bones,’’ so 
that the roof of the mouth 
bears a double row of teeth. 
When swallowing begins, the 
bony bars bearing these teeth 
can be slid slightly forward, 
first those of the right, then 





those of the left. With each such movement a 
new grip is taken, and the body is drawn further 
down the throat. The lower jaw plays a similar 
and no less important part. Its two halves are 
joined, at the chin, only by a very elastic ligament, 
so that they can be stretched wide apart. 

The dissected head of Lachesis lanceolatus (Fig. 1) 
shows the forked tongue and the great poison-gland, 
which sends forward a long, narrow tube, or “ duct,”’ 
which empties the venom from the gland into the 
base of the hollow fang. 


THE RATTLESNAKE, WITH 


There are certain snakes, forming a distinct group 
known as the “ Opisthoglypha,”’ which afford us an 
insight into the early stages in the evolution of the 
great poison-fangs of, say, the cobra. For in these 
species, between three and four hundred in number, 
several of the teeth at the back of the mouth may 
be grooved and serve as hypodermic syringes. But 
they are relatively harmless to man, the teeth being 
too far back in the mouth, while the venom is not 
very strong nor formed in large quantities. It 
serves mainly to paralyse the prey during the process 
of swallowing. Gradually the hinder-teeth, from 
their less intensive use, declined in size, leaving at 
last but a single pair served by a vastly enlarged 
poison-gland. 

The nature and virulence of the venom in the 
different species of poison-snakes is far indeed from 
being uniform, and the effects on living bodies 
punctured by these fangs are similarly varied. Of 
late years a great deal of valuable scientific investi- 
gation of snake-venom has been made, partly to 
discover life-saving antidotes to be administered to 
victims of snake-bites, and partly to exploit the use 
of snake-venom in the cure of certain ills that flesh 
is heir to. And much surprisingly successful work 
has been done. Venomous snakes, it is worth noting, 
rarely attain to a large size, as compared with the 
“ constricting snakes,’’ so called from their method 





2. THE SKULL OF A PYTHON; 
SHOWING THE FORMIDABLE ARRAY 
OF BACKWARDLY CURVED TEETH ; 
INCLUDING A DOUBLE ROW ON 
THE ROOF OF THE MOUTH : 
A FEATURE THAT CONTRASTS 
WITH THE POISON SNAKES, WHICH 
HAVE VERY FEW TEETH, 


of killing their prey. The 
largest, the South African 
* Ring-hals "" (Sepedon), meas- 
ures 12 ft. or more. But 
the anaconda is said to attain 
to 30 ft. and over, and as much 
may be said of one or two of 
the largest species of pythons. 
From time immemorial 
snakes have been regarded as 
inherently evil and malignant 
creatures. Yet this is far 
indeed from being true. Even 
the most virulent species will 
use their venom only for the 
capture of food or in self- 
defence. For the most part 
they are, venomous and harm- 
less alike, ‘‘ concealingly 
coloured.” Some are “‘aggres- 
sively”’ or “warningly’’ coloured, 
such as the scarlet and black- 
banded Elapinez, while some, 
like the rattlesnakes, give audible warning of their 
presence, by means of a series of hollow, horny 
bulbs borne on the end of the tail. When in fear 
of being trodden on, the tail imparts to this 
“rattle’’ a quivering motion, which produces a 
“hissing ’’ sound well known to all the dwellers 
in the jungle, and they do their best to avoid 
contact with the dreaded foe. If the venom 
were used from the mere lust of killing, there would 
speedily be none left when it was most urgently 
needed—to give the quietus to the next meal. 
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100 FEET ABOVE THE ENEMY! AERIAL MACHINE-GUNNING AND BOMBING. 


From tue Drawino sy Geo Ham, a Frence Artist with THE Irauiaw Forces tw Apyssinta. 
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AN ITALIAN SQUADRON FLYING LOW DOWN A VALLEY AND ATTACKING A CONCENTRATION OF ABYSSINIAN TROOPS: 
THE BOMBING AND MACHINE-GUNNING ’PLANES CAUSING CHAOS AMONG THE NATIVES, BUT MET BY FIRE FROM THE HILLS. 


This vivid picture represents a particular raid carried out recently by Italian down over the enemy, each firing its three machine-guns and each dropping 
aeroplanes on an Abyssinian troop concentration in a valley near Buia, south- light bombs. At their lowest point they are only about 100 feet from the ground. 
east of Makale. The artist was given a description of the engagement by Italian Machine-guns posted on the surrounding hill-sides are even able to fire down upon 
officers who took part in it immediately on their return to their base, and he them. In this engagement, which lasted two hours, great slaughter was done 
made the drawing under their supervision. it shows one of the five squadrons among the Abyssinians. All twenty Italian machines were hit and one airman 
of four machines each which took part in the attack. The ‘planes are swooping was killed. Much air activity of this kind has been reported recently. 
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THE “MOCK-UP” OF THE NEW FLYING-BOAT—WITH BERTHS AND “SMOKER.” 


Puorocrarus or THe “ Mockx-ve” or THe Armcrarr sy Courtesy or ImpertaL Amways. 








PART OF THE PROMENADE SALOON IN THE NEW CLASS OF EMPIRE PASSENGER THE SMOKING CABIN IN THE NEW FLYING-BOATS; SITUATED ON THE LOWER DECK 
FLYING-BOATS UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY SHORT BROTHERS FOR IMPERIAL AIRWAYS: IN THE FORE PART OF THE MACHINE: AN AMENITY THAT IMPERIAL AIRWAYS CRAFT 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS, HIGH HEAD-ROOM AND PLENTY OF SPACE. WILL HAVE FOR THE FIRST TIME. 











ENGINEERS HATCH TO MAIL LOOP AERIAL IN 
PLATFORM MAIL COMPARTMENT COMPARTMENT STOWED POSITION 
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THE INTERNAL ACCOMMODATION ABOARD THE NEW SHORT FLYING-BOAT; SHOWING HOW THE HULL IS DIVIDED 
INTO UPPER AND LOWER DECKS, GIVING ROOM FOR THREE TONS OF MAIL AND ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY- 
FOUR DAYTIME PASSENGERS, WITH SLEEPING BERTHS FOR SIXTEEN: A SKETCH DONE FROM THE ELABORATE 
““ MOCK-UP”” BUILT TO GUIDE THE CONSTRUCTORS.—({By Courtesy of “ Flight.”| 
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SLEEPING BERTHS ABOARD A BRITISH AIR LINER FOR A SYMBOL OF OUR TIME: THE NEW IMPERIAL AIRWAYS EMPIRE FLYING-BOAT NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR 
THE FIRST TIME: PART OF THE VERY COMFORTABLE SERVICE ON THE AUSTRALIA, CAPE AND OTHER ROUTES—A MONOPLANE OF ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPPED 
NIGHT FLYING ACCOMMODATION. WITH FOUR “ PEGASUS” AIR-COOLED ENGINES AND HAVING A TOP SPEED OF ABOUT 200 MILES AN HOUR. 
























Imperial Airways recently announced that an order had been placed with Short Company. Each will drive a variable-pitch air screw, and the top speed of the 
Brothers, of Rochester, for twenty-nine new flying-boats for mail and passenger flying-boats will be about 200 miles an hour. Our photographs, obtained from 
service on the Empire routes. The first six of these machines are now being the full-size “mock-up” built at Rochester to guide the constructors, show the 
built and are in various stages of completion. It is hoped that the first will internal accommodatian, which includes a number of features new to Imperial 
leave the stocks in April. The flying-boats are of new design. They are Airways. There are, for example, sleeping berths for sixteen passengers, and a 
all-metal monoplanes of the high-wing unbraced type, with wing-tip floats. Each smoking compartment. Arrangements are made for regular night flying, so that 
is equipped with four “ Pegasus" air-cooled engines, each of 740 rated horse-power. it will be possible to cover much greater distances at economical speeds than 
The engines are supercharged. They are being built by the Bristol Aeroplane can be done at present. Now Imperial Airways fly only by day. 
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THE COAST IN 


HAYES TO 


THE FIRST OF A NEW CLASS OF HIGH-SPEED BOMBERS FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: 


TEN MINUTES: THE 


“ BATTLE ” 


THE TORPEDO-LIKE LINES OF THE “ BATTLE” IN FLIGHT; SHOWING THE TRANSPARENT 


COVER FROM PILOT’S COCKPIT TO GUNNER'S COCKPIT AND HOW THE UNDERCARRIAGE LEGS AND WHEELS ARE WITHDRAWN INTO RECESSES BENEATH THE WING. 


A VIEW OF THE NEW BOMBER FROM BELOW, SHOWING THAT BOMB-RACKS ARE 
DISPENSED WITH! AN EXCEEDINGLY POWERFUL LOW-WING MONOPLANE, BUILT FOR 
THE R.A.F. BY THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY. 


The much discussed expansion of the Royal Air Force, which is now being 
undertaken, and the attention focussed on matters of Defence in general, lend 
special interest to these photographs of a new R.A.F. bomber which made its 
first public appearance on March 18. The “ Battle," as the machine is called, 
is described as an ultra high-speed two-seater medium bomber. Its speed is at 
present secret; but it is-known that it could fly from Hayes, Middlesex, to the 
south coast in slightly over ten minutes. The machine was built by the Fairey 


THE SPLIT WING-FLAPS OF THE “ BATTLE,””’ WHICH, WHEN DEPRESSED, ALLOW THE 
MACHINE TO MAKE AN IMPRESSIVELY SLOW LANDING: A DEVICE WHICH CONTRIBUTES 
MUCH TO THE BOMBER'S REMARKABLE HANDLING QUALITIES. 


Aviation Company and is fitted with a powerful new engine, the Rolls-Royce 
“Merlin,” the output of which is also secret. The.“ Battle” is now being 
manufactured in quantity and regular deliveries will begin within three months. 
By the autumn units should be equipped with a bomber much faster than 
anything now in service. There are no fighters at present in :European air 
services which could expect to overtake it. In addition, the machine is excep- 
tionally nimble and can mancuvre almost with the agility of a Scout. 
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THE MEEK AND THE MIGHTY. 

he the theatre the battle is very often to the weak, 

That Little Man, so dear to the cartoonists, is dear 
also to the play-going public. Even dearer is that Little 
Woman, impersonated with such charming constancy by 
Miss Marion Lorne—the Little Woman who blunders 
meekly into Crookery Nook and there outwits all gunmen. 
What do we ask of comedy, either on stage or screen, 
except that Jack should fell the Giant, the Babes escape 
the Robbers, the Lamb among Wolves prove that sheep 
have claws, Miss Lorne outrun both thieves and constables, 
and the man who hasn't had a chance show that he can 
take his tide at the flood and out-distance all the others ? 

Of the comedies and farces produced this spring I 
remember most vividly “ 3 Men on a Horse,” an 
American success which has settled down at Wyndham’s 
to be a success over here. That is farce according to 
this formula. The hero is a manikin of no ambitions, 
vet he possesses a marvellous and magical faculty for 
“spotting winners.” He “ spots" but does not bet. 
To back his fancies would be dangerous, and he is much 
happier at his lawful occupation. He is a poet; more 
than that, he is the rarity—a poet who makes poetry pay ; 
at least, he can maintain a modest suburban home upon 
the Muse. He draws a regular though not enriching wage 
by writing verses for greeting cards, and goes daily from 
his suburb to the office to do it. In short, he is the perfect 
Little Man, the wage-slave without question, the rate- 
payer absolute. 

The part is played, and played adorably, by Mr. Romney 
Brent; it might be played, no less adorably, by 
Mr. Robertson Hare, whose gift for meekness and 
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“3 MEN ON A HORSE”—THE BRILLIANT AMERICAN 





COMEDY AT WYNDHAM’S: 
ERWIN TROWBRIDGE, THE GREETING-CARD POET (LEFT), SHOWING HIS PROWESS AS 


The Whorld of the Cheatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


who elicit your laughter almost apologetically. This is 
true not only of the music-hall, but of the theatre. It 
may be true of animal as well as of human life. In 
“Storm in a Teacup,” at the Haymarket, the hero is an 
unlicensed mongrel dog which gets in the way of a pom- 
pous, self-righteous and 
bullying citizen and con- 
siderably upsets his 
eareer. There again the 
comic value of the piece 
lies in the insignificance 
of the victor. But there 
is always, though less 
commonly, the play in 
which the comedy de- 
pends upon the strength 
of the strong. 

I have just been 
reading Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's new play, “ The 
Millionairess,"”’ which has 
been produced in Vienna, 
but has not yet been 
played in England. The 
author gives us a pre- 
face on Bosses, which 
discusses the new brand 
of European Dictator 
and then proceeds to 
make a_helter-skelter 
kind of comedy about 
the daughter of a 





‘ 


Mrs. Hubert Pargiter (Beatrix 


multi- millionaire who is so 
naturally managing and effi- 
cient that, with her great 
resources, she cannot fail to 
act like a magical salve and 
implement of the alchemist 
and turn everything that she 
touches into gold. Partly, 
here, the joke is against 
society. It is perfectly true 
that, in the financial world, 
it is easier to turn five thou- 
sand pounds into ten thousand 
than five pounds into six; to 
those who have more is 
certainly given. At the same 
time there is further and 
considerable fun in watching 
the Millionairess prove that 


“ ”. , Me , : . : 
A PICKER OF “ WINNERS”; WHILE THE RACE-GANG WORK ON HIS VERSES. her inherited capacity for 


Erwin (Romney Brent) is a greeting-card verse-writer. He also 

has a natural genius for picking “winners,” though he never 

bets. The gang who exploit him as a tipster are (I. to r.) Charlie 

(Edmond Ryan), Patsy (Bernard Nedell), Frankie (David Burns), 
and Mabel (Claire Careton). 


endurance of the rough-and-tumble are among the major 
pleasures of farce on stage or screen. The point of the 
piece, of course, is the absorption of this gifted prophet 
into a tough, rough world of race-course gangsters who 
naturally wish to work so rich an oracle. Once more the 
lamb is triumphant. People are often enquiring how to 
write a successful play. There are several recipes, such 
as to re-write the story of Cinderella or to present the 
meek and mild knocking the strong and fierce into the old 
backyard. I imagine that Sir James Barrie’s play about 
Judah’s royal David, which the unfortunate illness of 
Miss Bergner has once more delayed, was not a farce, but 
a sentimental and romantic comedy. If so, it might be 
judged a success before it even went into rehearsal. Such 
an author, such an actress, and, above all, such a theme! 
David and Goliath, Jack and the Giant, the Little Man 
amid the Big Shots, Charlie Chaplin amid the machines 
and the bosses, Mr. Robertson Hare hurled from respect- 
ability to ruin by Messrs. Walls and Lynn and then not 
ruined, Mr. Romney Brent in the grip of Mr. Bernard 
Nedell and Mr. David Burns and then not gripped, these 
are what the public wants and ever more will insist on 
having for its entertainment. 

But what about the comedy of the strong? If there 
is so much fun to be found in the meek little fellow, is 
there none in the natural dominator, the ferociously 
efficient person? If you analyse the nature of drollery, 
you will find that there are two main types of clown. 
There are the aggressive, imperious, leering fellows, like 
Mr. Robey’s comic characters, who compel you to a 
guffaw, and there are the meek, slight, humble creatures 





THE FOUR-FOOTED STAR OF “STORM IN A TEACUP,” AT THE HAYMARKET: PATSY, 
THE UNFORTUNATE MONGREL WHOSE FATE SETS A SCOTTISH TOWNSHIP BY THE EARS. 


“Storm in a Teacup” James Bridie’s new comedy, deals with the complications, legal, political 
ich result from the failure of Honoria Flanagan (Sara Allgood) to pay the 


and matrimonial, 
icence for her dog Patsy. 











making money is a genuine article. Wherever she goes, 
she reforms, she re-invigorates, she recreates. It may 
be a derelict hotel or a sweated-labour workshop in the 
tailoring trade; she comes, she sees, she conquers. For 
she is, as Shaw would say, a Natural Boss. 





“WISDOM TEETH,” AT THE SAVOY: DEIRDRE HARVEY (ELIZABETH WESTERN) COLLAPSES 
WHEN SHE HEARS THAT THE POLICE ARE COMING TO QUESTION HER ABOUT THE COCAINE 
FOUND IN HER HAND-BAG. 


“Wisdom Teeth” concerns itself with the influence exercised by their mother and their stepmother on 

the two young Harveys, Deirdre and Bill (Robert Flemyng). Though attracted by their mother, now 

. 2 i ymson), they find that their stepmother, formerly their governess 

(Edith Sharpe), is the better friend in the end. The characters seen here are (I. to r.) Mrs. Pargiter, 

with her children, Bill and Deirdre, Mrs. Harvey (the stepmother), Mr. Pargiter (Martin Lewis), and 
Mr. Harvey (Ronald Adam), 


I am not concerned for the moment with that which 
chiefly concerns Mr. Shaw; namely, the politics and ethics 
of Bossing. I am thinking rather of the Boss as comic 
character and contributor to our world of entertainment. 
I can visualise Miss Edith Evans being immensely effective 
as the Millionairess; we remember how, as Millamant, 
she sparkled in the amorous conquests of Congreve’s 
world, and I can see her sparkling in the economic con- 
quests of the capitalist world as Mr. Shaw conceives 
and presents it. When we think of her as the managing 
Nurse in “* Romeo and Juliet,” we realise what force she 
would apply to the domination of men, women, and businesses 
in Mr. Shaw’s play. There was a rumour that she was to 
act the part, and it is hard to see how it could be better cast. 

Yet, on the whole, the Bosses will never be as warmly 
beloved in the theatre as the bossed. It is part of the 
joke that the little fellows do, in the long run, make the 
big man look small and even lower the Boss in his own 
estimation. A glance round the very popular plays of 
our time reveals the eternal popularity of the meek. Lady 
Precious Stream defies her 
august parents and the military 
might of China; the oppressed 
husband at last rises from his 
subjection to be the stronger 
partner in ‘The Dominant 
Sex”; and the composer of 
rhymed greetings for reach-me- 
down birthday cards shows 
both more acumen and more 
audacity in race-course matters 
than do the “regular guys ” of 
the race-gang themselves. Psy- 
chologists will provide plenty of 
reasons for this preference ; 
they will say that we are meek, 
defeated creatures who com- 
pensate our own frustration by 
glorying in these fictitious vic- 
tories of the weak over the 
strong. In short, we shail be 
told that we dangerously de- 
ceive ourselves by fancying that 
little men ever do make the 
Big Shots misfire. Perhaps; 
but in that case we richly enter- 
tain ourselves while we risk the 
self-deception, and to be enter- 
tained, if only from eight-thirty 
to eleven, is something in a 
world like this. We shall retain 
our idol of the manikin who 
confounds the mighty. The 
more slender his position in 
life, the stronger it is upon 
the comic or romantic stage 
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WATER-COLOUR MASTERS AT THE R.I.: SEA; LAND; DEMOCRATIC ROYALTY. 


Owners’ Corpyricuts ResErven. 
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“TWO HANDS AT THE WHEEL."’—-BY ARTHUR BRISCOE. 


“THINGS TO COME: THAMES BARRAGE AT WOOLWICH.”—AN ANTICIPATION 
BY A. VAN ANROOY. 


“SUNLIGHT IN THE SLUMS."—A STUDY OF H.M. THE KING IN THE EAST END ; 
BY FRED ROE. 


The extremely interesting exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours—the one hundred and twenty-seventh to be held—is now open and will 
continue during April at 195, Piccadilly, W.1. The Society dates back to 1831, when 
the Royal Institute, then known as the “‘ New Society of Painters in Water Colours,” 
held its inaugural meeting. Among the first exhibitors were such artists as James 
Holland, Thomas Shotter Boys, C. Bentley, James Stark, and Thomas Uwins, R.A. 
The Society has occupied the present galleries since 1883. In the early “ thirties " 
it numbered men like George Chambers, Louis Haghe, and Thomas Sidney Cooper, 













“THE PILOT.”"—BY NORMAN WILKINSON, R.O.I. 


ar 
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“ POLPERRO."’"—BY GORDON M. FORSYTH. 


R.A., among its members. In 1839 Henry Bright, the well-known painter of the 
Norwich School, became a member, and also William Telbin, one of the best-known 
painters of theatrical scenery, and closely associated with the productions of Charles 
Kean. The Institute has, of course, always been the home of famous illustrators— 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, William Simpson, R. Caton Woodville, the “ Illustrated 
London News" war-artist, and Walter Crane, to name some of the  better- 
known names, all being members. This year's exhibition fully maintains the high 
standard set by the traditions of the Institute. Portraiture, landscape, seascape, 
together with “genre” and figure painting, are all admirably represented. We 
reproduce here a small selection of some of the most interesting work in the 
exhibition. 
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OR all we know, the Dutch novelists may be the finest 
in the world, just as the Welsh bards may be the 
finest poets. We shall never climb over the language bar 
to judge for ourselves. It is fortunate there are translators. 
“ The Son of Marietta,” by Johan Fabricius, rendered into 
English by Irene Clephane and David Halkett, has a very 
unusual distinction and quality. The emotional interest 
is strong, as it needs to be in a book of over a thousand 
pages. It is three books, in fact—of Marietta, of Marietta 
and her son Benedetto, and of Benedetto in the brief years 
of his manhood. The scene is Italy, and the time the 
eighteenth century. 

Marietta was born a vagabond. Her mother, Corallina, 
was an actress, one of a company of raffish artists who 
made a night’s stand in the old episcopal city of Todi, 
and bedevilled the citizens with their ribaldry. Marietta’s 
father remains unknown, but one gets a glimpse of her 
bedraggled, weeping young mother, whom the others 
pushed into a coach when they slipped off the morning 
after the performance. It was left to the women of the 
inn to discover Corallina’s baby had been abandoned, and 
to break the news to Vacco, the brutal innkeeper who was 
compelled to adopt it. So it was that Marietta grew up in 
Todi, beaten often and half-starved, with a wildness in her 
blood, and quick wits and a zest for living that only time 
and suffering were to subdue. She was little more than 
a child when a masterful lover seduced her. He was a man 
of impulses as lawless as her own, and Benedetto, their son, 
was the heir to a fatally passionate inheritance. All 
doors stand open in “ The Son of Marietta.” The life of 
the city surges about the Bishop’s Palace—the story pivots 
on the Bishop—and the churches and convent and the 
crowded tenements of the poor. It is a superb adventure 
of the imagination, rich in colour and movement, and 
culminating in spiritual tragedy. 

“Waters of Life and Death,” by A. Voronsky, is a 

powerful piece of propagandist writing. Comedy in a book 
of this intention is not common, but Voronsky is a master 
of comedy, and he uses it brilliantly to illuminate his young 
revolutionaries, the Marxists who were tunnelling below 
the political surface of Imperial Russia in the years between 
1905 and 1912. One by one they were arrested and 
despatched to prison, or (this chapter is magnificent) to 
tramp the long journey that ended in exile at Archangel. 
The leaders of the Social Democratic Party, Lenin and 
his sister among them, appear, and it is evident the author 
writes from first-hand experience of their activities. 
_ In“ The Last Civilian,”” by Ernst Glaeser, one is borne 
on a tide of tragedy. Herr Glaeser’s plot is confused and 
overweighted with detail, but he also writes as an eye- 
witness of the events of revolution. His book starts 
with the fumbling weakness of the Weimar Republic. It 
describes the initial fervour with which Nazism was hailed, 
and the hope it kindled in the breasts of the German 
people before intrigue twisted it to terrorism, and mass 
hysteria submerged the more sober patriots. The betrayal 
of youth and idealism follows. Bauerle, a German 
American who had come back to revisit his beloved 
Wiirtemberg, stood aghast at the violence of the Hitler 
Party. “The Last Civilian” is to be followed by a 
further volume. 

** Jackets Green,” by Patrick Mulloy, also deals with the 
tragedy of a distracted country. Here you have three 
Irish lads who were prisoners in an internment camp at 
the time the Treaty was signed, and who walked out when 
the gates were opened to look for peace and freedom. 
Peace? Freedom? The wounds of 
the Dark Rosaleen, she who was the 
significant fantasy of young Tim's day- 
dreams, were bleeding afresh. The 
three friends were thrust into the 
new war, Treaty-makers against 
Treaty - breakers. They went their 
several ways; one only to survive, 
the other two to die on a blood- 
soaked Dublin pavement. The gun- 
men had plotted to starve out the 
city; the fighting spluttered on 
obscenely, men working off old 
scores, one Irishman against another. 
““ Aye !”’ remarked one of the leaders: 
“ That ’s what it has boiled down to 
now: get your own back. Christ! 
Swearing vengeance on our old pals— 
and we started to fight for Ireland 
together.” 

Frank O’Connor is a more subtle 
interpreter of the Irish. ‘ Bones of 
Contention” is a collection of short 
stories, each of them a little treasure 
of creative art, in which the priest, 
the peasant, the emigrant returned, 
the women who entertained the 
English soldier spring spontaneously 
to life. Mr. O’Connor pipes on a 
note as old as Pan, and with slyness, 
or simple sadness, or a mystifying 
air of abstraction, these people tread 
their individual measure. You are 
left speculating how long ago it is 
since the steps of the ritual were first practised, and what 
the future might hold for the Irish if the Dark Rosaleen 
and the fanatical politicians would but let them be. 

“ Strange Melody,” by Neil Bell, sets the Irishman of 
popular fancy on a pedestal. All the story is planned on 
a gravely tumultuous scale. Mr. Bell, of course, will get 
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away with the boisterous MacDermott, the man who rose 
to stupendous fame after twenty years of rejection by the 
editors, and “ whose natural magnificence was the outward 
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THE HOPE HYGIEA, WHICH WILL BE AUCTIONED AT 
CHRISTIE'S: A FINE HADRIANIC COPY OF A GREEK 
ORIGINAL OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

A sale of the greatest interest is being held by Messrs. Christie’s 
on April 23. This Hygiea, which will be one of the lots, was 
acquired by Lord Melchett at the Hope Sale, in 1917. It is 
executed in Pentelic marble and is now considered to be a faithful 
copy of a Greek original of the fourth century B.C. It was 
found at Ostia in 1797. It is 6 ft. & in. high. 
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manifestation of a rich humanity.” That is how his 
daughter describes him, and it is she who writes his 
biography, pausing occasionally to insert her didactic 
reflections on the mystery of greatness. She is self- 
effacing ; for that matter, MacDermott overshadows her 
and everybody else. In the last paragraph she breaks 
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AN ITALIAN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TABLE EXQUISITELY INLAID WITH MARQUETRY OF IVORY AND 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND BEARING A COAT OF ARMS WHICH IS SAID TO BE THAT OF THE BORGIAS: 
ANOTHER OF THE IMPORTANT OBJECTS TO BE DISPERSED AT CHRISTIE’S, 


through sufficiently to tell us she married,.after her 
father’s death, and had twin boys. We suspect the great 
man of having battened on her juices. 

“To-morrow We Live,” by R. W. Thompson, and 
“The Exile,” by Pearl Buck, can be usefully employed to 
counterbalance each other: Mr. Thompson's pessimism 
about England and the English against Mrs. Buck's 
ecstatic view of a woman, whose generosity, eagerness 
after the fine things of life, ardent courage in poverty, 
and idealism translated into actuality are to her “ the 
very breath of America.” Luckily, this excursion into 
hyperbole comes quite at the end of a beautiful and moving 
story. Carie, as much a spirit of fire and dew as Evelyn 
Hope, was the wife of an American missionary in China. 
She, as well as he, had accepted the call to the mission- 
field. But whereas Carie was a child of nature, her 
husband was a rigid Puritan; one of those saints who are 
so very hard to live with. He was much too engrossed in 
his struggle for heathen souls to spare her either hardship 
or suffering. They trailed from one insanitary Chinese 
city to another, year in year out, until Carie died, worn out, 
but gallant to the last. The climate took toll of four out 
of their seven children. It goes without saying that the 
setting of “The Exile” is perfectly drawn, and that 
Andrew and Carie are convincing figures. a 

There were many shocks waiting for Tom Walters 
in ‘“‘ To-morrow We Live.” He turned up in England from 
Australia just as the depression was setting in, confident 
that the Old Country would be keeping its sanity however 
mad the rest of the world might be. He walked in on 
the dear old suburban home to find his father’s business on 
the rocks, his younger brother rushing about with a crew 
of hard-boiled Moderns, and his elder brother broke and 
closing up. He set off to London to look for a job. Nobody 
wanted him, and slimy financiers were ruling the roast. 
Even the professions were out of hand. . . . Strange, bad, 
feverish things were happening in England, , . . It is all 
very dismal and very true—in parts. 

The rest of the books to be noticed are thrillers, 
including Joanna Cannan’s “A Hand to Burn,” which 
is the sequel to “ The Hills Sleep On.” We meet James 
on secret service again, and are sorry for him; he is so 
obviously a sleuth-hound malgré lui. But the new adven- 
ture gives him the opportunity of composing his differences 
with Jean, and settling an overdue account with Levin. 
And that is what everybody who read the preceding 
romance will have been waiting for. 

“The Loss of the Jane Vosper” opens at sea. The 
description of the efforts of the master and crew to save 
their ship is very fine ; in that alone the book stands head 
and shoulders over the general run of detective novels. 
There are no flaws in Freeman Wills Crofts’ masterly 
plot, which unfolds the coils of villainy with close reasoning 
and scientific precision. Neither is R. Philmore to be 
caught tripping in “The Good Books”; otherwise his 
story is not particularly attractive. Perhaps it is because 
it asks for too much concentration. The elaborate chart 
of possibilities it winds up with is the last straw. 

Richard Hull, as we all know, is an adept at hitting off 
the exact blend of vanity and stupidity that make up the 
unsuccessful criminal. The successful ones—witness the 
aunt in ‘Murder of My Aunt”—are really clever. 
‘“Murder Isn't Easy” demonstrates that when roguish 
business-men are busy arranging sticky deaths for each 
other, a matter-of-fact underling (with an axe of his own 
to grind) may see to it that none of them escapes a 
violent end. A _ very artful book 
this, with any amount of morbid 


me, er ; psychology about it. 
Fh: oe It remains to commend “ The 
*$ Valley of Grim Men,” by Clem 
Yore, to the people who enjoy 


cowboy romances. Their hearts will 
warm to Laughing Larry Condon 
and his pretty school-marm. Larry 
fired through the table-top and 
laid out wicked gambling men, Yes; 
and he rode laughing into danger 
and safely out again to the cheers 
of the crowd and the arms of his 
bride. He belongs to the Golden Age. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Son of Marietta. By Johan Fabricius. 
(Gollancs ; 9s. 6d.) 

Waters of Life and Death. By A. Voronsky. 
(Allen and Unwin ; 78. 6d.) 

The Last Civilian. By Ernst Glaeser. 
(Nicholson and Watson; 7s. 6d.) 

Jackets Green. By Patrick Mulloy. (Grayson ; 
73. 6d.) 

Bones of Contention, By Frank O’Connor. 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) 


> 


Strange Melody. By Neil Bell. (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.) 

The Exile. By Pearl Buck. (Methuen; 
7s. 6d.) 


To-morrow We Live. By R. W. Thompson. 
(Duckworth ; 7s. 6d.) 
A Hand to Burn. By Joanna Cannan. -(Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Loss of the Jane Vosper. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins ; 
7s. 6d.) 

The Good Books. By R. Philmore. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
Murder Isn't Easy. By Richard Hull. (Faber and Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Valley of Grim Men. By Clem Yore, (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.) 
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‘OR all we know, the Dutch novelists may be the finest 
in the world, just as the Welsh bards may be the 
finest poets. We shall never climb over the language bar 
to judge for ourselves. It is fortunate there are translators. 
““ The Son of Marietta,” by Johan Fabricius, rendered into 
English by Irene Clephane and David Halkett, has a very 
unusual distinction and quality. The emotional interest 
is strong, as it needs to be in a book of over a thousand 
pages. It is three books, in fact—of Marietta, of Marietta 
and her son Benedetto, and of Benedetto in the brief years 
of his manhood. The scene is Italy, and the time the 
eighteenth century. 

Marietta was born a vagabond. Her mother, Corallina, 
was an actress, one of a company of raffish artists who 
made a night’s stand in the old episcopal city of Todi, 
and bedevilled the citizens with their ribaldry. Marietta’s 
father remains unknown, but one gets a glimpse of her 
bedraggled, weeping young mother, whom the others 
pushed into a coach when they slipped off the morning 
after the performance. It was left to the women of the 
inn to discover Corallina’s baby had been abandoned, and 
to break the news to Vacco, the brutal innkeeper who was 
compelled to adopt it. So it was that Marietta grew up in 
Todi, beaten often and half-starved, with a wildness in her 
blood, and quick wits and a zest for living that only time 
and suffering were to subdue. She was little more than 
a child when a masterful lover seduced her. He was a man 
of impulses as lawless as her own, and Benedetto, their son, 
was the heir to a fatally passionate inheritance. All 
doors stand open in “ The Son of Marietta.” The life of 
the city surges about the Bishop’s Palace—the story pivots 
on the Bishop—and the churches and convent and the 
crowded tenements of the poor. It is a superb adventure 
of the imagination, rich in colour and movement, and 
culminating in spiritual tragedy. 

“Waters of Life and Death,” by A. Voronsky, is a 
powerful piece of propagandist writing. Comedy in a book 
of this intention is not common, but Voronsky is a master 
of comedy, and he uses it brilliantly to iduminate his young 
revolutionaries, the Marxists who were tunnelling below 
the political surface of Imperial Russia in the years between 
1905 and 1912. One by ome they were arrested and 
despatched to prison, or (this chapter is magnificent) to 
tramp the long journey that ended in exile at Archangel. 
The leaders of the Social Democratic Party, Lenin and 
his sister among them, appear, and it is evident the author 
writes from first-hand experience of their activities. 

In “ The Last Civilian,”’ by Ernst Glaeser, one is borne 
on a tide of tragedy. Herr Glaeser’s plot is confused and 
overweighted with detail, but he also writes as an eye- 
witness of the eVents of revolution. His book starts 
with the fumbling weakness of the Weimar Republic. It 
describes the initial fervour with which Nazism was hailed, 
and the hope it kindled in the breasts of the German 
people before intrigue twisted it to terrorism, and mass 
hysteria submerged the more sober patriots. The betrayal 
of youth and idealism follows. Béauerle, a German 
American who had come back to revisit his beloved 
Wiirtemberg, stood aghast at the violence of the Hitler 
Party. “The Last Civilian” is to be followed by a 
further volume. 

** Jackets Green,” by Patrick Mulloy, also deals with the 
tragedy of a distracted country. Here you have three 
Irish lads who were prisoners in an internment camp at 
the time the Treaty was signed, and who walked out when 
the gates were opened to look for peace and freedom. 
Peace? Freedom? The wounds of 
the Dark Rosaleen, she who was the 
significant fantasy of young Tim's day- 
dreams, were bleeding afresh. The 
three friends were thrust into the 
new war, Treaty-makers against 
Treaty - breakers. They went their 
several ways; one only to survive, 
the other two to die on a blood- 
soaked Dublin pavement. The gun- 
men had plotted to starve out the 
city; the fighting spluttered on 
obscenely, men working off old 
scores, one Irishman against another. 
“ Aye!” remarked one of the leaders: 
“ That ’s what it has boiled down to 
now: get your own back. Christ! 
Swearing vengeance on our old pals— 
and we started to fight for Ireland 
together.” 

Frank O’Connor is a more subtle 
interpreter of the Irish. ‘“ Bones of 
Contention” is a collection of short 
stories, each of them a little treasure 
of creative art, in which the priest, 
the peasant, the emigrant returned, 
the women who entertained the 
English soldier spring spontaneously 
to life. Mr. O’Connor pipes on a 
note as old as Pan, and with slyness, 
or simple sadness, or a mystifying 
air of abstraction, these people tread 
their individual measure. You are 
left speculating how long ago it is 
since the steps of the ritual were first practised, and what 
the future might hold for the Irish if the Dark Rosaleen 
and the fanatical politicians would but let them be. 

“ Strange Melody,” by Neil Bell, sets the Irishman of 
popular fancy on a pedestal. All the story is planned on 
a gravely tumultuous scale. Mr. Bell, of course, will get 
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away with the boisterous MacDermott, the man who rose 
to stupendous fame after twenty years of rejection by the 
editors, and “‘ whose natural magnificence was the outward 
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THE HOPE HYGIEA, WHICH WILL BE AUCTIONED AT 
CHRISTIE’S: A FINE HADRIANIC COPY OF A GREEK 
ORIGINAL OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

A sale of the greatest interest is being held by Messrs. Christie’s 
on April 23. This Hygiea, which will be one of the lots, was 
acquired by Lord Melchett at the Hope Sale, in 1917. It is 
executed in Pentelic marble and is now considered to be a faithful 
copy of a Greek original of the fourth century B.C. It was 
found at Ostia in 1797. It is 6 ft. 8 in. high. 
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AN ITALIAN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TABLE EXQUISITELY INLAID WITH MARQUETRY OF IVORY AND 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND BEARING A COAT OF ARMS WHICH IS SAID TO BE THAT OF THE BORGIAS: 
ANOTHER OF THE IMPORTANT OBJECTS TO BE DISPERSED AT CHRISTIE'S. 


(Width: 4 ft. 6} in.) 


manifestation of a rich humanity.” That is how his 
daughter describes him, and it is she who writes his 
biography, pausing occasionally to insert her didactic 
reflections on the mystery of greatness. She is self- 
effacing ; for that matter, MacDermott overshadows her 
and everybody else. In the last paragraph she breaks 
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through sufficiently to tell us she married,.after her 
father’s death, and had twin boys. We suspect the great 
man of having battened on her juices. 

“To-morrow We Live,” by R. W. Thompson, and 
“The Exile,” by Pearl Buck, can be usefully employed to 
counterbalance each other: Mr. Thompson’s pessimism 
about England and the English against Mrs. Buck's 
ecstatic view of a woman, whose generosity, eagerness 
after the fine things of life, ardent courage in poverty, 
and idealism translated into actuality are to her “ the 
very breath of America.” Luckily, this excursion into 
hyperbole comes quite at the end of a beautiful and moving 
story. Carie, as much a spirit of fire and dew as Evelyn 
Hope, was the wife of an American missionary in China. 
She, as well as he, had accepted the call to the mission- 
field. But whereas Carie was a child of nature, her 
husband was a rigid Puritan ; one of those saints who are 
so very hard to live with. He was much too engrossed in 
his struggle for heathen souls to spare her either hardship 
or suffering. They trailed from one insanitary Chinese 
city to another, year in year out, until Carie died, worn out, 
but gallant to the last. The climate took toll of four out 
of their seven children. It goes without saying that the 
setting of “The Exile” is perfectly drawn, and that 
Andrew and Carie are convincing figures. = 

There were many shocks waiting for Tom Walters 
in “‘ To-morrow We Live.” He turned up in England from 
Australia just as the depression was setting in, confident 
that the Old Country would be keeping its sanity however 
mad the rest of the world might be. He walked in on 
the dear old suburban home to find his father’s business on 
the rocks, his younger brother rushing about with a crew 
of hard-boiled Moderns, and his elder brother broke and 
closing up. He set off to London to look for a job. Nobody 
wanted him, and slimy financiers were ruling the roast. 
Even the professions were out of hand. . . . Strange, bad, 
feverish things were happening in England. . . . It is all 
very dismal and very true—in parts. 

The rest of the books to be noticed are thrillers, 
including Joanna Cannan’s “‘A Hand to Burn,” which 
is the sequel to “ The Hills Sleep On.” We meet James 
on secret service again, and are sorry for him; he is so 
obviously a sleuth-hound malgré lui. But the new adven- 
ture gives him the opportunity of composing his differences 
with Jean, and settling an overdue account with Levin. 
And that is what everybody who read the preceding 
romance will have been waiting for. 

“The Loss of the Jane Vosper” opens at sea. The 
description of the efforts of the master and crew to save 
their ship is very fine ; in that alone the book stands head 
and shoulders over the general run of detective novels. 
There are no flaws in Freeman Wills Crofts’ masterly 
plot, which unfolds the coils of villainy with close reasoning 
and scientific precision, Neither is R. Philmore to be 
caught tripping in ‘‘ The Good Books”; otherwise his 
story is not particularly attractive. Perhaps it is because 
it asks for too much concentration. The elaborate chart 
of possibilities it winds up with is the last straw. 

Richard Hull, as we all know, is an adept at hitting off 
the exact blend of vanity and stupidity that make up the 
unsuccessful criminal. The successful ones—witness the 
aunt in ‘Murder of My Aunt”—are really clever. 
“Murder Isn’t Easy” demonstrates that when roguish 
business-men are busy arranging sticky deaths for each 
other, a matter-of-fact underling (with an axe of his own 
to grind) may see to it that none of them escapes a 
violent end. A very artful book 
this, with any amount of morbid 
psychology about it. 

It x i to co d ‘ The 
Valley of Grim Men,” by Clem 
Yore, to the people who enjoy 
cowboy romances. Their hearts will 
warm to Laughing Larry Condon 
and his pretty school-marm, Larry 
fired through the table-top and 
laid out wicked gambling men, Yes; 
and he rode laughing into danger 
and safely out again to the cheers 
of the crowd and the arms of his 
bride. He belongs to the Golden Age. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED, 


The Son of Marietta. . By Johan Fabricius. 
(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) 

Waters of Life and Death. By A. Voronsky. 
(Alien and Unwin ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Last Civilian. By Ernst Glaeser. 
(Nicholson and Watson; 7s. 6d.) 

Jackets Green. By Patrick Mulloy. (Grayson ; 
73. 6d.) 

Bones of Contention. By Frank O’Connor. 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) 

Strange Melody. By Neil Bell. (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.) 

The Exile. By Pearl Buck. 
7s. 6d.) 

To-morrow We Live. By R. W. Thompson. 
(Duckworth ; 7s. 6d.) 

A Hand to Burn. By Joanna Cannan. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Loss of the Jane Vosper. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins ; 

7s. 6d.) 

The Good Books. By R. Philmore. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 

Murder Isn't Easy. By Richard Hull. (Faber and Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Valley of Grim Men. By Clem Yore. (Bodley Head ; 7s. 64.) 
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O Adelphi Terrace is to be demolished at last! 
Before me lies a catalogue announcing the sale 

on Thursday, April 2, of ‘‘ Marble and Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Fire Grates, Wainscoting and Doors, as fixed, 
in and upon the property, known as 1-10, Adelphi 
Terrace, 1-10, John Street, 5 and 6, Robert Street, 
and 19 and 20, Adam Street, Strand, and believed to 
be the Original De- 
signs and Works of 
the renowned Archi- 
tects and Builders, 
Robert and James 
Adam.’ A_ good 
sonorous eighteenth- 
century English sen- 
tence that, and a 
fitting preliminary to 
the dispersal and 
eventual demolition 
of a remarkable ex- 
periment in town 
planning. The change 
has not been effected 
without the usual 
protests—indeed, for 
a short period it 
seemed that we were 
about to witness as 
fierce a controversy 
as raged some time 
ago over the fate of 
Waterloo’ Bridge. 
For some reason the 
agitation died down 
very quickly, partly, 
I suppose, because 
public opinion re- 
mained blandly indif- 
ferent, and _ partly 
because not all of us 
were convinced that it 
was a genuine master- 
piece we were called upon to save. We liked the 
place well enough, for it had character, charm, and a 
certain friendly familiarity—it was uncommonly well- 
bred by contrast with the noise and flurry of the 
Strand. Not many years back, Mr. G. B. Shaw had 
a flat there, and David Garrick once lived at No. 5; 








WAINSCOTING AND 


ADELPHI TERRACE. 












responsible for putting up the Adelphi. 


and Co. 


and then there was Dr. Monro, patron of Turner, 
who, some say, is the man on the balcony in the 
well-known print by Malton. 

It is, then, permissible to attend the sale and 
shed a reminiscent tear over the passing of so famous 
a landmark. We are losing a familiar scene : are we 
also losing a noble work of art? I venture to suggest 
we are not. What is marked down for demolition 
is an ingenious group of buildings contrived as part 
of a bold scheme of land speculation. The scheme 
succeeded almost by a miracle; the houses, after 





“THE ADELPHI AND BUCKINGHAM WATER GATE”: 
NOW TO BE DEMOLISHED—BEFORE THE EMBANKMENT GARDENS WERE MADE 


A FINE ADAM FIREPLACE IN MARBLE--ONE OF 
THOSE TO BE DISPOSED OF IN THE FORTH- 
COMING SALE OF CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE GRATES, 
DOORS FROM THE FAMOUS 






(Maximum dimensions: 7 ft. 1 in. by 5 ft. 5 im.) 


The sale of the marble and wood chimney - pieces, 
fire grates, wainscoting and doors from the houses on 
Adelphi Terrace, John Street, Robert Street, and 
Adam Street, has been arranged for April 2. These 
interior fittings are believed to be the work of Robert 
and James Adam, who, with their brothers, were 
The ceilings, 
some of which are of admirable design, are also for 
sale. The chimney- piece illustrated here has the 
centre panel sculptured with a female mask, vase 
patere and husk festoons. It has vase capitals and 
trussed jambs with acanthus leaves. 


Reproduction by Courtesy of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 
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more than one hundred and fifty years, must make 
way for a greater and, we may hope, a finer archi- 
tectural experiment ; for the Adelphi is by no means 
the best Adam work. For once in a way it is possible 
to sympathise with Horace Walpole (not always an 
impeccable critic), who wrote that the Adelphi build- 
ings were merely “‘ warehouses, laced down the seams, 
like a soldier's frill in a regimental old coat.”” A 
little unkind, perhaps, but there 's something in the 
remark, none the less. But it is not for me to hold 
the balance between Walpole and those modern enthu- 
siasts for whom every Adam house must be preserved 
at all costs, and who, if they had their way, would 
turn all England into a vast museum of elegant 





Reproduction by Courtesy of Messrs. J. Rimell and Sons. 


discomfort. (Note, too, the bland assumption of 
superiority on the part of this school. I quote from 
a recent pronouncement : “ No one of any taste can 
possibly admire Grosvenor House in Park Lane.’’) 
We can, however, agree in this, I suggest: that 
Adam was rarely happy in his exterior work, and 
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that his real title to fame is to be found after one 
has opened the front door. We have already destroyed 
what always seemed to me the best building he erected 
in London—Lansdowne House (I refer to its external 
appearance)—and I for one can see the flimsy decora- 
tions on the outside of the Adelphi disappear without 
a pang. Inside his houses there is a different story : 
proportions are so good and details so elegant. That 
is just the point ; he couldn't compose in large masses 
with the vigour large masses require. An urbane 
gentility is all very well in its place (for example, in 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


AN OLD PRINT SHOWING THE APPEARANCE OF THE FAMOUS TERRACE 


the 


interior decoration), but you can’t be genteel on a grand 
scale ; and a site such as this demands a monumental 
design. There's the one weak spot in this 
very great man’s armour. One could multiply 
instances, but one other will suffice : the entrance to 
Sion House, Isleworth, where the gates are connected 
by colonnades to the two lodges—as elegant as you 
could desire ; but what an opportunity missed !—no 
nerves, no force, just bloodless good taste. 

May I remind you of the oft-told—and, to my mind, 
most exciting—story of the initiation of this enter- 
prise ? How the Adam firm (four brothers: Robert, 
James, John, and William, with the first-named as the 
directing genius) obtained from the then Duke of 
St. Albans the waste 
ground leading down 
to the river on a 
lease of ninety-nine 
years and at a rent 
of {1200. Building 
operations started in 
1769. By 1773 money 
was running short, 
and the situation was 
saved by a lottery— 
4370 tickets of {50 
each, out of which 
there were 108 prizes, 
ranging in value from 
£50,080 to {100, 
Moreover, there was 
a famous law - suit 
with the Lord Mayor, 
officially responsible 
for the conservation 
of the Thames. The 
brothers were accused 
of encroaching too 
far upon the river- 
bank, but they won 
their point—Walpole, 
always the depository 
of gossip, says 
because George III. 
was well disposed 
towards them. 

The illustration— 
presumably to be 
dated about 1825—is 
from a coloured etching, and shows an unusual view of 
the famous terrace, together with the still extant and 
very beautiful Buckingham Water Gate. (May this 
last long remain!) Earlier views show that the river 
shore was originally clear of buildings. The Embank- 
ment and its gardens now occupy all the foreground. 


(c. 1825). 


ANOTHER VERY CHARACTERISTIC ADAM 
CHIMNEY-PIECE TO BE SOLD AT ADELPHI 
TERRACE: A DESIGN IN WHITE MARBLE 
WITH 
PANEL, GRIFFINS, AND ACANTHUS-LEAF 
SCROLL-WORK ; THE JAMBS 


FLUTED FRIEZE AND CENTRE 


HAVING 
IONIC CAPITALS, 


(Maximum dimensions : 6 ft. 8 in. by § ft. 2 in.) 


Many will regret the end of the famous 
Adelphi 
torical 
brothers was of the highest architectural 
interest. 
year we published comparative drawings show- 
ing the manner in which the architecture of 
Adelphi was inspired by Diocletian's 


Terrace. Quite apart from its his- 
associations, this work of the Adam 


In our issue of January 11 of this 


palace at Spalato. 
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I wonder how long the bathing establishment at the 
corner lasted ; not many of us realised that sea-water 
baths were popular in the early nineteenth century. 
As regards the items included in the sale, in 
addition to the characteristic mantelpieces illustrated 
here, there are various doors and architraves, mostly 
of painted pine, and one or two grates. In addition, 
there are several painted ceilings, not included in 
the catalogue, which it may be possible to adapt for 
modern use. The sale, as already noted, is fixed for 
Thursday, April 2, and will surely draw the town. 
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From Harrods vast collection of modern watches 


ABOVE 
1. Lady's Watch with unusual modern link bracelet 








2. Lady’s Stainless Steel Watch. Beautifully shaped 
table for day or sports wear. £6 





Solid gold throughout. High-grade movement £22.10 
3. Lady’s Chromium-finished Watch, mounted with 
wood panels and fittings. To wear with your suit. £6.10 
RIGHT 

5. Solid Crystal Dress Watch of unique design. 
Fitted high-grade jewelled lever movement. £9.9 
6. ‘The Sport’ Watch. Made by Rolex. Chromium- 
finished case fitted unbreakable glass and 15 
jewelled lever movement. To be carried in 
trouser pocket — complete with guard. £€£2.5 
7. Folding Sports Watch with protecting case. Equally 
suitable for the handbag or a man's pockel. £2.15 














4. Lady's Chromium-finished Watch in a strong yet 
graceful shape, specially designed for sports wear. £4 


Each one of the watches illustrated is fully guaranteed. 
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Harrods Lid London SW1 Trading 



























































Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England 


YQ ash your consideration of the MORRIS BIG SIXES 


®@ Morris “Completely Controlled" draughtless ventilation 


®@ Smith’s Jackall hydraulic built-in jacks. 














for the simple but subicient reason that no British ov 


Engine and chassis entirely redesigned and ®@ Rubber insulated spring steering wheel and vibrationless 
“* Specialisation-built.” frame-mounted pedals. 


Especially roomy body —all seating within the wheel- © Large built-in luggage accommodation as well as 
base. Front seats fitted with Morris exclusive external folding luggage grid. 
“‘small-of-the-back”’ pneumatic cushions, deep leather 


@ Arties; oa 8 , , 
upholstery of the finest quality. Artistic and practical instrument panel with particularly 


large speedometer dial and, of course, 5-lamp equipment 
with fog lamp and foot-operated dip-and-switch 


system. mechanism. 





BIG SIXES - SERIES Il 
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Tax {12 x £13.10 
From 
-one h.p. Twenty-five b.p. 
Tax {15.15 Tax (18.15 
From £265 
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THE MODERN CAR 
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1F YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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FOOD, HEALTH, 
AND WEALTH. 
N OST of us will be 
I shocked and sur- 
prised when we learn that just 
about half the population of this 
country is suffering from insuffici- 
ency of food, due to poverty, and many will be inclined 
to question whether such an assertion can really be 
true. If it is true, we shall all a. knowledge that the 
sooner something is done about it the better, and that 
not only on humanitarian grounds, but as a matter 
of hard business advantage. An _ under-nourished 
population, inevitably prone to weakness and ill- 
health, is evidently a national liability ; and freer 
consumption of food will have obviously beneficial 
effects on the prosperity of the farming classes in 
this country, in our Dominions, and in other countries 
with which we trade. As everyone who has looked 
into the subject knows, one of the most disastrous 
items in the complex of causes that produced the 
prevalent depression is the fall in purchasing power 
of the iarmers, reacting on the profits of industry, 
owing to the reduction in the market for its goods. 
The fall in agricultural prices meant not only that 
the farmers suffered, but that all who had supplied 
their needs, in the form of clothes, farming im- 
plements, and other kinds of equipment, suffered 
likewise ; and the vicious circle of depression spun 
faster and faster as the consequent industrial unem- 
ployment reduced still further the demand for farm 
produce. Recently, chiefly owing to restriction 
schemes devised by mankind and, on a still larger 
scale, by Nature, which intervened with a series 
of bad harvests, especially in North America, there 
has been a timely upward movement in the prices 
of farm produce. But bad harvests are not really 
a sound foundation for economic recovery; and it 
has been aptly pointed out that if the money spent 
by Governments in subsidising restriction of the 
production of food could be diverted to the promotion 
of food consumption, there would be an all-round 
benefit—those who were enabled to eat more and 
better food would be stronger and healthier, a less 
costly charge on sickness benefits and so on the 
revenue of the nation, and better able to serve them- 
selves and their country ; the farmers who sold them 
more food would have more to spend on industrial 
products, and the profits of industry, in which we are 
all directly or indirectly interested, would be increased. 







SIR JOHN ORR’S INDICTMENT. 


This contention, that half our population is 
ill-fed owing to poverty, is contained in Sir John 
Orr's report on a survey of diet in relation 
to health lately published by Macmillan 
under the title of ‘‘ Food, Health and 
Income,” and priced at 2s. 6d. It will 
be remembered that Sir John raised this 
most important question at the meeting 
last autumn of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and 
that it was subsequently discussed by the 
League of Nations Assembly, which, in 
the midst of desperate efforts to stave 
off war in Abyssinia, or isolate its effects, 
gave three full days to the question of 
consumption, instead of the two hours 
allowed to it by the agenda paper. Since 
then the world has been so busy with 
even more terrible possibilities of war in 
Europe that this question of poor food 
and bad health has, to some extent, 
retired into the background ; but we are 
likely to hear a good deal about it in 
time to come, when war scares have no 
longer a monopoly of the head-lines. 

After giving various examples of the 
effect of good diet on the growth and 
health of children, and of the remarkable 
results obtained by an increased consump- 
tion of milk and other specially valuable forms of 
nutrition, Sir John concludes that in order to 
make the diet of the poorer groups equal to that 
of the group whose nutrition is just sufficient for 
full health, it will be necessary to increase the 
nation’s total consumption of the more expensive 
foods—milk, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, and 
meat—by amounts ranging from 12 to 25 per cent. 
The groups above referred to are based on income, 
and are six in number. The lowest and highest 
both contain 4} million people ; but while the highest 
has an income of more than 45s. per head per week 
and spends an average 14s. per head per week on 


food, the lowest has an income of ros. per head per 
week, and spends 4s. of it on food. A calculation 
produced by Sir John before the British Association 
showed that if all families in this country received 
what he considered to be an “ optimum ”’ diet, this 
would mean an increased consumption of about 
20 per cent., and an increased demand for foodstuffs 
to the extent of about {200 millions. 


OBJECTIONS BY SCEPTICS. 

There will, of course, be many people who will 
want to ask several questions before accepting Sir 
John’s contention, at least to the full extent of his 
figures. They will want to know, for instance, 



































THE NEW RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE 

INSTITUTION OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS : 

CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS TO BENEFIT THE 
MOTOR INDUSTRY, 


The new research laboratories of the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers, on the Great West Road at 
Brentford, were opened on March 18 by Lord Ruther- 
ford, chairman of the Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. The new 
building represents an attempt to benefit the motor 
industry as a whole by means of co-operative research 
work. A number of problems are being examined. 


STUDYING THE PERFORMANCE OF A COMPLETE VEHICLE UNDER LABORA- 
TORY CONDITIONS: A MOTOR-CAR DYNAMOMETER; WITH THE REAR 
WHEELS OF THE CAR TESTED RESTING ON ROLLERS. 


whether all this new-fangled talk about calories 
and vitamins and protein has yet been definitely 
proved, or whether it is just one of those stunts in 
which medical science periodically indulges—such, 
for instance, as the fashion, prevalent a few years 
ago, for cutting out everybody’s appendix. They 
will also want to know whether good diet is so wholly 
a matter of income as seems to be suggested ; and 
why it is that in foreign countries in which family 
incomes are believed to be more judiciously spent 
than here, it is possible for the wage-earners to be, 
to all appearance, quite as healthy and well-fed as 
ours on a much lower scale of money incomes. And 


RR SF 


those whose memory goes 
back a long way will be 
able to tell amazing stories 
of the large and vigorous 
families that used, some fifty or 
more years ago, to be brought up 
by the wives of farm labourers on 
incomes that were far below those now paid to the 
lowest-paid workers; (though to this last objection 
it can probably be replied, by the modern diet 
expert, that this vigorous growth was due to access 
to just the kinds of food now believed to be most 
nourishing, such as milk, fresh vegetables, eggs, 
etc.). Whatever truth there may be in the objections 
of the sceptic, it is clear that a national food policy 
is not merely a question of, as some hasty com- 
mentators have supposed, increasing the buying 
power of certain classes of the community. It will 
also be necessary to ensure that any extra buying 
power applied to purposes of nutrition is well and 
truly used on the right kinds of food. The problem 
of milk appears to be the right end of the stick to 
take hold of, and the Government has already made 
some attempt to deal with it. Deficiency in milk 
is said to be most marked in the diet of the poorest 
groups, and this deficiency is known to be the most 
injurious to health; and, as it happens—perhaps 
owing to well-meant efforts to regulate the milk 
trade ?—-there is at present an unsalable surplus 
of fresh milk. If a more substantial fraction of the 
large expenditure on social betterment contemplated 
by the Government could be devoted to a removal 
of that milk deficiency among consumers and milk 
surplus among producers, something at least would 
be done, or begun, towards the creation of a 
healthier nation. 















RESEARCH WORK TO ELIMINATE THE SQUEAKING OF 
BRAKES: EQUIPMENT ON VIEW IN THE NEWLY OPENED 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. 


But if even this comparatively rich and pros- 
perous country is afflicted by this evil, we may be 
sure that it is far worse in others, where wages are 
lower and: the cost of living is raised by a system 
of agricultural protection carried to extremes. 
Dr. Goebbels may tell Germany that guns are more 
important than butter; but the privations inflicted 
on millions of people on the Continent by the pre- 
valent epidemic of war fever cannot fail to produce 
effects terribly adverse to the growth of a healthy 
population. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that when the proposed World Conference gathers 
to conclude a new and lasting peace, one of its sub- 
committees will be allowed to go on with the work 
that has already been started by the League of 
Nations, and link up the question of gradual dis- 
armament with that of a diversion of part of th: 
£1000 millions a year that the nations now spend 
on arrangements for mutual destruction, to efforts 
to improve the nutrition of the poorer classes in all 
countries. If such a measure as this could be made 
a question of practical international politics, the 
benefits already shown to result from a policy of 
better nutrition for this country would: be repeated, 
on a still larger scale, in the many nations in which 
recovery has lagged behind ours and the standard 
of life is lower; and a real recovery of world trade, 
with all its advantages to producers, traders, and 
investors, might show us at last what we can do in 
the way of consumption. 
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DISCOVERED KENSITAS 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS* 
—GIVING ME A PLAIN-IIP 
CIGARETTE THAT NEVER 
HURTS MY THROATS 









Wa? 


FAMOUS. SAVOYARD 


TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE MOISTURE RUINS A CIGARETTE. 


KENSITAS COSTLIER TOBACCOS* ARE MOISTURE 
CONTROLLED RIGHT UP TO THE TIME OF YOUR PURCHASE 


Sir Henry Lytton made this MOISTURE CONTROL Test — 
HERE IT IS—YOU TRY HIS DRASTIC TEST! - 


I e Sir Henry put an inch of water in a flat-bottomed dish. 

2 He placed a 20 packet of KENSITAS in its new Moisture Control wrapping, top end 
e down, in water so that packet stood upright with its sealed end submerged. He did 

the same with a 20 packet wrapped the usual way and laid a weight across the packets to 


hold in position. 
After five minutes, he lifted the weight, placed packets one on top of other, flat on 
e water, replaced weight, and left submerged for five more minutes (packets were both 
completely covered with water). 
RES U LT ~ On opening, cigarettes wrapped usual way were wet. KENSITAS 
e COSTLIER TOBACCOS in the new Moisture Control wrapping 


were in perfect smoking condition. 


"Your Throat Protection 
Against leritation... Against Conagh 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 





N OTORISTS living in or about London will 
i welcome the suggestion made by the Mofor 
of how best to get to Donnington Road Course, near 
Donnington Castle, for the British Racing Drivers’ 





THE ALVIS “SPEED TWENTY” “DASH OF MAUVE”: A CAR WITH A NEW METALISED 
FINISH, WHICH MR. A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE ARRANGED TO DRIVE IN THE R.A.C. 


TORQUAY RALLY. 


This new Alvis “Speed Twenty” Charlesworth saloon, entitled “Dash of Mauve,” incorporates a 

number of special features. Among them is the new metalised finish given to the entire body, wings, 

wheels, and all the visible parts of the chassis, producing a striking lustre effect which changes 
continually as the car is seen from different angles. 


Club race of 255 miles for the Empire Trophy on 
April 4. In conjunction with Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Son, that journal has arranged a trip at an 
inclusive charge of 22s. 6d. The train leaves 
St. Pancras at 8.15 a.m., with special dining-cars 
with numbered and reserved seats, and arrives at 
Donnington Castle station at 10.57 a.m. Breakfast 
will be served en route. The special party ticket- 
holders will then find motor-coaches waiting at 
Donnington Castle to take them to a reserved park 
near the course, where lunch will be available. After the 
race finishes (at about 5.30 p.m.) these special ticket- 
holders will return to Donnington Castle station by 
coach and enter their special train. This is due back 


OT : ee Lee 


in London at 9.25 p.m., dinner being served en route. 
Any of Thomas Cook and Son’s touring agency 
offices will be able to give full particulars, but if in 
any doubt send your application to their head office 
in London at Berkeley Street, W.1. This is a race 
for racing cars, so will probably be one of the finest 
spectacles to be witnessed during the 1936 racing 
season. Donnington 
course has a circuit of 
nearly 2} miles in a pic- 
turesque setting. Some 
thirty cars will take part 
in the race, including 
the latest Maserati, 
Bugatti, Alfa - Romeo, 
E.R.A., Riley, and other 
swift motors. The race 
is a handicap, so the 
supercharged 750 C.Cc. 
class have equal chances 
with the super-charged 
34-litre machines. Last 
year I saw Farnia’s “ V” 
eight - cylinder Maserati 


average 66°98 m.p.h. in 
pouring rain in the Don- 
nington Grand Prix. The 
existing record for the 
course was set up at 
71°446 m.p.h. by Lind- 
say Eccles’s 3300 c.c. 
Bugatti, and, as the hair- 
pin turn at Starkey’s sé 

Corner of the course has ore. eye 
now been widened, much 
faster speeds will be 
made. There will be no 
holding up on narrow 


portions as was the case last year, when no passing 
was allowed in the Farm Yard zone. That has now 
been widened, so it is as open as the rest of the 
course. The race will start at 1.30 p.m. and there 
will be ample grand-stand covered accommodation 
for the public. 

After a period of research work the K.L.G. Sparking 
Plug Company have produced a platinum electrode 
for their ‘“‘ K "’-type plugs which is considered to be 
the greatest improvement in sparking-plugs during the 
past ten years. An investigation to discover this fact 
was made by means of loops of wire fitted into two-pole 
plugs and arranged so that the loops could be heated 
by low-tension current to any required temperature, 
With these loops of wire inserted in place of the ordinary 
sparking-plug, the investigator motored an engine 
round at its normal speed, and gradually heated the 
loops until automatic ignition took place. From this 
experiment it was found that a wire of about one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter (the normal size of plug 
electrode) caused auto-ignition when it reached a 
temperature of 700° C., but a wire made of platinum 
and only ‘ozo in. in diameter could actually be raised 
to a temperature of 1200° C. before auto-ignition took 

[Continued overleaf. 





AN ADDITION TO THE STANDARD MOTOR CO.’S RANGE OF “ FLYING STANDARDS”: 
THE NEW “TEN,” WHICH costs £199. 


There are two new additions to the range of “Flying Standards”: the “Ten,” shown here, and a 


“Light Twelve” costing £205. 
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ited the Come and see for yourself... Come and enjoy 

oe hong the magic of Spring amidst snow-capped 
of plug mountains. It is not expensive, there are no 

wched a crowds, and the journey is quite short (3 hours 

—_— by the “ Swissair”’ 'plane to Basle, 3} hours to 

on teak Zurich). Special facilities for motorists—greatly 

overleaf. reduced railway fares and hotel prices. Motoring, 


vg golf, tennis, fishing. We invite you to visit— 
: LAKE GENEVA Montreux - Territet - Clarens, 
. ‘ ; the classic Spring terrain. 
Vevey, where Thackeray wrote 
“The Newcomes.” 


- « Lugano, need we say more? 
Locarno, Ascona and Brissago, 
the prettiest centres on Lake 


) 

/ \ j a 

aa ; TESSIN .. 

| Switzerland 
GRISONS .. 
Engadine 


. Tarasp -Schuls - Vulpera, world- 
renowned Spa amidst glorious 
scenery. 
Switzerland’s “ Holiday Capital,” 
beautiful beyond words. 
INFORMATION and descriptive literature from 
the Swiss Railways & State Travel Bureau, J1B 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, or from the 
Leading Travel Agencies. 
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NEW SOLVENT OF URIC ACID 
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What would you? Rippling moonlight on a sea Se eee eS ee 


Spread wide beneath dark groves of cliff-top pines, 
Quick-chinking glass, lights, laughter, subtlety 


From Dr. D. Quignon of Paris Of syncopation, and of old rare wines... . 


ITH the first twinge of 
rheumatism, lumbago, or 
muscular stiffness, the 


persistence of liverishness, head- 

aches or constipation, the prudent will 

take immediate steps to restore the alka- 

linity of the blood and correct the 

congestion of the liver, kidneys and 
intestines that cause these ailments. 

Unquestionably the best way of doing 

all this is by drinking alkaline water such 

as is provided by the world-famous Springs 

| of Vichy, Carlsbad, Chatel Guyon and % 

Marienbad, the important medicinal pro- VA 

perties of which can be easily reproduced 

| and prepared at home by dissolving a level 

teaspoonful of ‘ Alkia Saltrates ’ in a tum- 

blerful of warm water. Any chemist 

can supply ‘ Alkia Saltrates,’ which con- 












Exhilarating morning, fragrant walk, 


Cured a cold 


“in no time” 


“I have just recovered from 
an irritating cold and, thanks 
to your wonderful Vapex, 
it was cured in no time. 
The Inhalant is as effective 
as it is pleasant. I shall 
surely recommend it to my 


: J. L., Paisley. 
* 


Squash, golf or tennis, or the age-old spell 
Of sun-soaked hours beguiled in pleasant talk 
With friends who come to 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 4000 
ODI IOI III III IIIS II IPI ISIS IDI IIIT LOLI 


Write L. Burdet, Manager, for Brochure 


OSIM 











tains the active principles of seven famous 


Springs, for 3/3, and — strongly recom- rD ' your handkerchief by day 
mend it because it quickly neutralises and al W A L K E be S 

washes out the impurities and harmful eS of your pillow at night. 
acids by flushing the kidneys, stimulating Vapex gives instant relief ; 
the liver and thoroughly cleansing the in- G A L L E R | E S it clears the head and kills 
testinal tract. Thus rheumatism and allied 


uric acid disorders are attacked at the 
source and definitely overcome. 
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THE VIBRAPHONE 


is convincing all nations that it 
is the best appliance for the 
relief of DEAFNESS. Quite 
safe, non-electrical, almost in- 
visible. No batteries, wires or 


Barris Doctors. Write, 30 Days’ Trial 
phone or call for Booklet. Ask about this and Drawings, many of which have Beenepepeeeaeseese 
Telephone: Regent 5680. offer NOW and 


phone every 
chance of 
HELPING YOU 


VIBRAPHONE CO., 22, Triamph 
House, 189, Regent St.. Leadon, W.1 





LTD. 
118, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 
MAYfair 0722 


THE LATE 


BEATRICE 
HOW 


EXHIBITION of Paintings, Pastels 





not been exhibited before 
NOW OPEN 





TETE DE BEBE (oil) 





Breathe the vapour from 













the germs which cause the 
trouble. It is the safest, 
surest, most rapid remedy 
- ++ 20 years of world- 
wide use have proved its 
worth, 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT @ CO., LTD. 
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place. This gave the explanation of the mystery why 
fine platinum points were reaching very high tempera- 
ture without causing trouble, as had been observed be very much reduced, or, alternatively, the gap 
by the inspection of the points through the exhaust- may be used much wider than usual so that the 
valve port while an engine was running. 
Since it was discovered that, while 
wire of normal diameter causes auto-ignition at a 
comparatively low temperature a platinum wire of 


voltage is brought up 
a metal to normal, but the 
wide gap gives marked 
improvement in the 


very fine diameter can be raised to extraordinarily slow running of the 


high temperature without causing trouble, platinum 
wire has now displaced the ordinary electrode in the 


new plugs. 


which one would expect. 
can be used in two ways. 


fe 


TULL 





engine. Life now- 
adays is a compromise, 


This permits a very low working voltage and so even in this 
to the plug, but, owing to the nature of platinum and 
its fine diameter, does not cause the pre-ignition 
This low-voltage feature 
Either the normal width 


mechanical improve- 
ment it is advised to 
compromise by using a 
gap of between ‘020 in. 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF HISTORIC NAVAL OBJECTS SHOWN IN THE NAVAL 


AND MILITARY MUSEUM AT EDINBURGH CASTLE; 


WHICH INCLUDES A MODEL OF A 


SEMAPHORE SYSTEM AS EMPLOYED BY THE ENGLISH AUTHORITIES IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The collection illustrated here includes a Captain’s full-dress coat, (1795-1828); a sword and scabbard 

(1801-1830); and an officer’s cocked hat (1800-1835). All of these belonged to Captain George 


Prince, R.N. 


(1795-1815). 


of gap between the points may be maintained, and 
then the stress on the coil and ignition generally will 





A TREASURED NELSON RELIC FOR ANDOVER’S 
THE CLOAK IN WHICH 
NELSON WAS WRAPPED AFTER HE HAD 

WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES: 


Among other treasures which are being moved into the 
museum in the new municipal offices at Andover is a 
collection including the cloak illustrated here, 


on exhibition in the Free Library. 


formerly 


and ‘025 in. as even with this wide gap the working 
voltage is lower than normal and distinct advantage 
is given in slow running and starting from cold. 

The resistance of the platinum to point-burning is 


very much greater than with other 
metals, so that not only does the 
gap remain unaltered for a very 
long time, but even when it 
widens this widening can go on 
to an extent that is far greater 
than that possible in an ordinary 
plug, without causing misfiring. 
The platinum point has also 
proved to have two other valuable 
features. The first of these is a 
great resistance to condensation 
troubles, which usually take the 
form of an actual drop of water 
forming between the firing points. 
With a very fine platinum point 
there appears to be no tendency 
for this drop of water to remain 
bridging the gap, and therefore 
the plug is not put out of action. 
The second advantage is closely 
allied to the low-voltage feature, 
as prolonged tests have shown 
that a plug with platinum points 
will continue to run satisfac- 
torily when its insulator is so 
dirty tliat with a normal metal 
firing-point it would short-circuit. 


In our issue of Feb. 22 last we 
illustrated recent discoveries made 
at Persepolis by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of 
Chicago. We much regret to find 
that, by an unfortunate slip, one 
of the objects illustrated—an in- 
scribed gold plaque among the 
foundation deposits of the palace 
of Darius,dating from 515-516 B.C. 
—was reproduced with the in- 
scription upside down. This 
inscription is in cuneiform charac- 
ters in three languages, Elamite, 
Babylonian, and Old Persian. 
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AN INSTITUTION 


in Entertaining 
and Hospitality 


GRANT’S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY 
ueen’s Sweet 
portsman’s Dry 
“For all home entertaining 
have this lovely liquear — 


Fo ae 





CHERRY 
BRANDY 


From ur 
Wine Mer- 
chant or 
write... 

T. GRANT 
& SONS, Ltd. 
MAIDSTONE, 
Eng. (Est. 1774) 





CONTINENTAL HOTELS 








FRANCE 


Cannes—Hote! des Anglais — Highest class resi- 
dential hotel in large park. “Going to Cannes 
means staying at the Anglais.” 


Le Touguet— Hotel des Anglais—In forest 
adjoining Casino. Every possible comfort. Large 
park. Own bus to Golf and Sea. Moderate. 


Le Tougquet— Hotel Regina—Facing Sea. Opp. 
Swimming-pool. First-class residential hotel. Own 
private huts on the beach. Moderate. 





GERMANY 


Bad Nauheim—Der Kaiserhof—First-class hotel. 
Large garden facing baths and Kur-park. 150 
rooms, 50 bath-. Pension from RM. 1 


Frankfurt - am-Main— Hotel Excelsior —Left exit 
of Central Station. 
300 beds, from RM. 4. 


Let sone Astoria—The latest and most 
Select home of Intern. Soc, 
and “Arist’ cy. Mite. by M. Hartung. Coun. of Com. 


GERMANY —Continued 


Stuttgart—Hotel Graf Zeppelin— 
Facing Main Station. The most up-to-date Hotel 
in South Germany. 
Stu — Hotel Viktoria — Most distinguished, 
world-wide known house. 

Seasonable terms. 


Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock—rst-cl. fam. 
hotel. 300 beds. Med. bath in hotel, Golf, 
Tennis. Garage. Pension from 8 marks. 


Wiesbaden-Hotel Nassauer Hof -World renowned. 
Finest position opp. p’rk & Opera. Wiesbaden Springs. 
Patronised by best British ty. Pen. fr. 12 Mks. 
Wiesbaden — Palast Hotel — First - class hotel 


opposite Kochbrunnen. Every ible comfort. 
Own bath-establishment. Ponclen fem RM. 10. 








SWITZERLAND 


Geneva—The Beau Rivage—with its open air 
Restaurant Terrace on the lake fac. Mt. Blanc. 
Most comf. Prices reduc. Rms. from Sw. Frs. 6.50. 


Geneva—Ho6tel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest, 
Select but mod. in cost. Nice rms. from S. Fr. 5.50. 


















BAI sve TURNSTILES 


all ever the world. 


SALFORD 5 











NICE: 
ATLANTIC + ~~. 
HOTEL 





Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 


MOD, TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE 


HOTEL DU RHIN 


Rooms from 25 francs 
Convenient beadquarters for the French Riviera 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups 











Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar 
dens. Piers, Baths, Etc.. 


“Com-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
SicW H.BAILEY& Co Ld. 





AVENUE HOTEL —ler the “CURE” and the EPICURE! 


Close to principal Baths, Shops, etc. 
food, and special “Cure” diets, if desired. 
Pleasant restful atmosphere. 
Illustrated brochure “‘G” on request, 


A most attractive hotel. 


Excellent 


HARROGATE 


Comfortably furnished rooms. 
From £4 4 O weekly. 















Flower Vase and we Cupressus 
Trees. Erected £30. 


These BOOKLETS Free— 


3 Teakwood Crosses. 


Maile & Son, U*-. 
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Rare British Colonial Stamps 


sent on approval. 


The cheapest dealer in the Worid for 
British Colonial rarities is :— 


mc,, 7: ALLEN, 


Wenseané 5, BLAKE HALL Roan, 
2412. WANSTEAD, LONDON, E.11 
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Your Neighbour see 
lighted. Everyone must hear 
his wireless set, whether they 
wish to or not. But you are living 
as on a quiet island. You have 
y~ x Antiphone in your ears. 
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No better pipe is 

made «as 

SMOKED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 
WORLD OVER 














NEW ERA 
(DeLuxe finish) 
1246 


XTRA 
(Natural) 


106 


NEW 
STANDARD STANDARD 
(Natural! (Rich Ruby finish’ 
7/6 / 


Write for Booklet of Shapes to Dept. IN. 
OPPENHEIMER PIPES LTD. 
386, Finsbury Square, London, £.C.2 
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Think of the home- 
less,neglectedandill- 
treated children and 
help us to give them 
back their Spring 
before it is too late. 








The smallest gilt gratefully 
received by the Secretary 
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SOCIETY 
KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.II. 

















“THERE GOES YOUR SHIRT!” 





THE RIDERLESS HORSE AT BECHER’S BROOK 
NOTHING ON HIM BUT SOMEBODY'S SHIRT! 


A FINE PRINT IN COLOURS AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY 


GILBERT HOLIDAY 


has been published by THE SPORTING 
GALLERY. 
Remargue Proors (limited to 25 only) £2:2:0 
Artist’s Proors (limited to 150 only) £1:1:0 


The approximate size of the print is 17 ins. by ro ins. 


There are two editions, as follows :— 





To be obtained from all Printsellers, or by post (inlund registered 
postage 1/- extra) from— 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 
7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 
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The holiday that is different 


NEAR THE SEASIDE 


THE NORFOLK BROADS with their natural beauties 
and quiet old-world villages, will enchant you. They consist 
of 200 miles of safe inland rivers and lakes, situated between 
Cromer, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the fine old city of Norwich, 
with its Cathedral and Castle. You hire from us for a week 


or longer a fully furnished 
COST OF A FORTNIGHT’S 
CRUISE FOR A PARTY OF SIX 


Hire of Yacht, in- 


wherry, yacht, or motor-boat, 
which becomes your floating 


home, moving when and where Cuding Man... £24 0 0 

: ‘ Provisions, etc. ... is 0 0 

you wish, inland, not on the sea. dcntiien a 

We can, if desired, supply an | (6) £45 00 
attendant to manage the boat Cost per head for 

whole fortnight £7 10 0 


and do all the cooking. You 
PLUS CHEAP MONTHLY 
RETURN TICKET BY 


L-N-E-R 
id. A MILE THIRD CLASS 
iid. A MILE FIRST CLASS 


have only to enjoy yourself. The 
cost, including boat, food, etc., 
averages £4 per head per week. 
Have a jolly holiday this year. 





———— FREE—All about this holiday—316 pages —-— 


To BLAKE’S, LTD. 161 Broadiand House, . 
22 Newgate Street, London, E.C.! | 

| 

| 


| have not had a 1936 copy. Please send me your 316 page “ NORFOLK BROADS 
HOLIDAYS AFLOAT,” containing details of over 690 yachts, wherries, motor 
cruisers, house boats, bungalows, etc., you have for hire, also long articles : 
“ A Guide to Broadland,”” “How to run a Motor Cruiser,” Broadland Birds, 
Sailing Rules, Hints to the Novice, Map, Photographic and Angling Competitions. 
Special views taken from the Air. Also craft on the Cam. Loan of Broads Cine 
films, 16 mm. and 9.5 mm. FREE. 


Name... 
Address ... 


(In biock letters please) - 


id. postage only if envelope flap tucked in 





TRAIN SERVICE AND PARTICULARS OF 
CHEAP FARES FROM ANY L'‘N‘E‘R OFFICE 
OR AGENCY 





* CHINA’ S MILIZONS.” 


imucd.) 


What mattered were soldiery with ferocious broad 
swords, and young and serious faces under the 
absurdly girlish white straw hats with blue braid 


cliff-dwellers ideally placed, if not in Ideal Ho 


coolies to push motor-cars and trucks; hungry 
looking bandits, armed with pikes and lances x 
skin rafts; the great Buddha in a gigantic hillside 
cavern beyond Pinchow, with two gorgeous blue 
and green goddesses to right and left of him walled 
Sian-Fu, capital of the province of Shensi, famous in 


recent times for the siege of 195 days in 1926, towards 
t 


the end of which there were a 
and the dead were eaten by the famished ;: the Yellow 
River ; Ningsia, the last 
deserts of Mongolia Inner Mongolia and Outer 


city of any size before the 


Mongolia; an almost virgin stretch of the Gobi 
Desert 

The Gobi: there the Sand Mountain, ten miles 
across I shall go first to show the way said a 
comrade-guide from Ulan-Bator Let the other 
autos follow with intervals of five minutes between 
them. Go fast; keep near my tracks but not in 
them ; do not stop to give aid to any other auto 
If any automobile is stuck, we will send back camels 
from Shallajai to-morrow 

Thus to Ulan-Bator-Hoto Citv of Red Giants 
with the Sharsum monastery and the Gandon monas 
tery, Mongolia’s highest seat of Buddhist learning 
where aspiring Mongol youths study twenty-two 
years to perfect themselves in philosophy, and then 
perchance enter the course in Mystics to learn that 
all philosophy is vain In these two monasteries 
and especially in the Gandon, live actual gods in the 
flesh regularly worshipped by tl people, besides 
thousands of imaged gods in great glass cases sur 
rounding the central image of Buddha [here are 
some sixtv living gods scattered among the monasteries 
of Mongolia, who are re puted to deny themselves the 
bliss of Nirvana, returning to earth again and again 
in order to show grace to man.’ 

To think that in the People’s House in the city 
an exhibition of films was placarded—American films 
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a monastery on the Holy Mount overlooking that 
very same House, was rendered the religious mysters 


dance called the Tsam, during which homezge was 





paid to a young Living God a baby of six years 
clothed also in the holy yellow colour According 
to the Mongol belief, when an old Living God dies 
his soul enters at once into a new-born infant Phe 
land is searched to find a male child of appropriate 
ge and parentage, and the baby is then adopted into 
the monastery as a reborn God When this infant 
God passed through the crowd, they covered his 
robes and hands with kisses of devotion I have 
never seen such a tragic child face Utterly silent 
with large staring eves, half-trance-like and half 
const is of the terrible burden laid on him, he is 


leprived from birth of all the normal playtimes and 
npanions and compelled from his earliest years to 
remember that he is God ! 

Then: the Russian frontier at Troitska Savsk 
Siberia, springing to fresh life—and Moscow The 
Centre 

‘hat by way of introduction to the phases of 

China's Millions a book, surely, to be added to 


Garvin's Menus for Minds i an. G 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“WISDOM TEETH,” AT THE SAVOY. 
tr took three acts to teach April Harvey the el 


mentary truth that one can’t have a thing both 


[hose who shirk the trouble of bringing up 
hate children can’t expect them to seek shelter in 
maternal arms in later years rhe character of Mrs 
Harvey was not very clearly drawn; one felt she 


should have been more of a feather-brain type than 
Miss Beatrix Thomson made her In the first act 
she left her somewhat dull husband for a lover who 


was also rather on the ponderous side Harvey 
married again, this time a governess who reared his 
two children with more correctness than afféction 
She earned their respect if she did not win their 
love Fifteen years later the boy and girl visited 


their mother and were embarrassed with the warmth 
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Elizabeth Western as the son and daughter. Extremely 
natural was the scene in which the children refused 
their mother’s offer to pay for a trip to Switzerland, 
because this had been denied them, for disciplinary 
reasons, by their father Here one felt that the 
stepmother, if she had not lavished affection on them, 
had certainly developed their characters. A _ night- 
club raid caused the daughter to be suspected of being 
a drug addict; from a sense of loyalty to the real 
culprit, she admitted her guilt, and became indignant 
when her mother betrayed the name of the friend 
she was trying to shield Miss Noel Streatfeild is 
better known as a novelist than a dramatist, but this 
first play shows sufficient promise to make one hope 


she will persevere 


“THE SHOW THAT JACK BUILT,” 
AT THE ALHAMBRA. 

Apart from some extremely weak sketches, this 
is an admirable example of a “‘ popular "’ twice-nightly 
revue and has something that will appeal equally 
to those patrons who visit the six-fifteen house after 
a high tea and those who prefer to linger over their 
coffee for the nine o'clock performance The Four 
Whirlwinds are amazingly clever roller-skaters:; the 
speed at which they gyrate and the manner in which 
the two girls seem to miss death by a fraction of an 
inch is breath-taking Che Damora Ballet, in addition 
to more graceful performances, danced the Can-Can 
with a vigour that would certainly have commended 
itself to the Naughty ‘Nineties rhe young ladies of 
: they skated 
wcefully and their Rapier Dance was a miracle of 


the chorus covered themselves with glory 


rhythm and swordsmanship A new comedian has 
come to town in the person of Mr. Frank Randle, 
and, if he can only find material of better quality than 
he has at present, he should go far He is immensely 
amusing as a bachelor sewing on a non-existent button 
with an imaginary needle and cotton. Clever, also, 
is his study of an octogenarian hiker who finds it so 
impossibl to discover the road to his intended des- 
tination that he decides that it will be better not to 
start from where he is Mr. Randolph Sutton sings 
slightly suggestive songs with immense gusto, and his 
turn will undoubtedly appeal more than ever to those 


and peculiarly inappropriate, although a railway- of their welcome [The awkwardness of this meeting who admire him. Mr. Jimmy James makes a number 
engine was a revelation was extremely well conveyed by Miss Thomson as of appearances as an inebriated compére, but his 
To think that at the ‘‘ City of Honouring Holiness the mother and Mr Robert Flemyng and Miss material is poor 

















LET 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS 
HELP YOU 


When You Go to Paris and Berlin 


a2 the PARIS Offices of “The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” “The 

Sphere,” “ The Tatler,” “ The Bystander,” “Britannia and Eve,” “The Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at BERLIN, 
32, Kurfiirstendamm, there is a comfortable 





COMPLETE JUBILEE SET 
IN FINE USED CONDITION 
contains 249 Picturesque Stamps from the 62 Crown 
Colonies and Dominions all Postaliy used. 
Price H22 108. Complete 
Mint £177 10s. Complete. 


JUBILEE ERROR! 
Printed be eeror in PRUSSIAN BLUE 


Only 360 stamps were printed and issued in this 

colour to a small Post Office in North London. 

Will become a great rarity. Only a very limited 
number available. 


AT £30 EACH 
Block of 4 £150. 








many people find both digestion and nerves —— 








Reading Room where current and back copies 
of these publications may be read. In addition, 
advice and information will gladly be given 


more easily upset than in younger days. 
Benger’s Food is immediately beneficial, — 
it calms thé digestive and nervous unrest, free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, 
and is completely nourishing shops, and the despatch of packages to all 
: i countries throughout the world. 

Bengcr’s Food converts fresh milk into ; ; ie 
All Continental Business 
should be addressed to: 


PARIS OFFICE : 


; . . Enquirtes —_—_—__—— 
_ a od "Te ¢ 1 lly ae - 2 
@ déicions Food cream, partially edif- We issue a complete Jubilee List of the ap 
Jubilee stamps in used condition PRIC 
GLY, and in SETS, also Varieties. W and 
for this List if you need any sets or singles to 
complete your Jubilee collection. 


SEE OUR WONDERFUL STAMP 
DISPLAY 


digested. It is enjoyed and assimilated 


when other foods cause pain and distress, 65-67, Avenue des 
_— Champs Elysées, for France, Channel 
ERSs Islands, Monaco, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Gte 3 Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
y Hungary, Yugoslavia, and the Balkan States 





aie Everything for the Collector 


—r. BERLIN OFFICE: Kurfirstendamm, 32, for deletmined 
a F Germany, Scandinavia, The Baltic States, Losalisfy H. & A. WALLACE 
Write for descriptive booklet of Benger’s Food Russia and Poland The ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS 





containing dainty invalid recipes. Post free, 
Bonger’s Food Ltd., OtterWorks, Manchester 


gee 94, OLD BROAD ST., 


Corner Londen Wall, London, E.C.2 





































Reading Room in Berlin 
eres lau ranl 


fo r Che 


ST JAMES se nee LUXURY, 
PLACES SoG, sem bynes 
PhoneREG/SO0I 3S [CONONY 








1] 


Printep 1x GREAT Britain by Tue I:tustratep Loypon News anv Sketcn, Ltp., Milford Lane, London, W.C.2 ; and Published Weekly at the Office, 32-34, Sf. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1936. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 Agents for Australasia, Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth, W.A. ; Christchurch, Wellington, Au ki: and, and Dunedin, N.Z. ; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 
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BRAND-NEW 
FOURTH 
EDITION 
NOW ON 
SALE ! 


Owing to the enormous demand, the third edition of 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED STAMP CATALOGUE 
is sold out, but an absolutely new edition has been prepared 
and was put on sale on March rrth. 

The new volume is the most up-to-date stamp catalogue 
Ly existe nce and includes all Empire stamps issued in King 
George's 1eign, all foreign issues to about mid-January, and 
Silver Jubilee prices up to the time of going to press, 

Even if you have the Third Edition, you will 
want the fine, new, up-to-date Fourth Edition, 


Price 5/. 


or post free, U.K. 5/6, abroad 6/1 from 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LTD. 


DEPT. 117, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 














ESTABLISHED 1794 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art and Philatelic Auctioneers 


The Sir Joshua Reynolds Galleries, 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


have a separate department attending alone to 
Sales of Rare 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Advice is freely given as to the disposal of collections 

or single specimens, and the catalogues of import- 

ant Sales are prepared in time to permit of bids 
being received from American clients. 


Telephone: Whitehall 3716 (Two lines) 











It is to Your Advantage 


To Subscribe to SELFRIDGE’S BR.- 
COLONIAL NEW ISSUE SERVICE; 
ESPECIALLY IN VIEW OF FORIHCOMING ISSUES. 


Extraordinary success is being met with and the 
following points are earning great public approval :— 


@ No deposit with Acceptable References. 
@ Choose the Stamps required, returning those not wanted. 
@ Sendings Monthly, or on arrival. 


AND THIS AT ONLY 424°, ON FACE VALUE !! 
A unique service at sucha low rate. Full particulars on request to 
PHILATELIC DEPARTMENT, 


SELFRIDGE & Coa., 
400, Oxford Street, London. 














BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 
ONE-THIRD TO ONE-SIXTH OF CATALOGUE PRICES 


@ SPECIAL OFFERS IN BR. COLONIALS :—500 different, 

Price 10/-: 1000 different, a grand lot, Price 40/- 
EDMUND EASTICK, 

22 BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 














STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at od. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 














By FRED. Jj. MELVILLE. 


tn chart of the treasure island of Cocos on stamps 
will please the romantic and adventurous collector, 
but it does not lend itself to a picturesque stamp-design. 
The purport of the issue of eight denominations from 
Costa Rica is ostensibly to 

eases com poe << tell the world that Cocos 

‘© ons A Atha > Island belongs to Costa 
Rica, and so warn treasure- 
hunters of other nations 
that the booty, if any, 
belongs to that Republic. 
Incidentally, the stamps 
will bring shekels rather 
than doubloons or pieces 
of eight from collectors. 

Most of my collector- 
readers will be familiar with the letter-seals which for 
several years have been available to the British Forces 
in Egypt for sending their letters and cards home at a 
privileged reduced rate of postage. 
The Egyptian Government is now 
providing a special “* Army Post” 
stamp of 1o milliemes for letters, 
and another of 3 milliemes is to 
be forthcoming for cards. 

France has been busy with new 
stamps, all of them pictorial and 
printed by the steel-plate process. 
here are six new denominations 
of air mail stamps, showing an 
air-mail ‘plane over Paris, of which 
city all the principal landmarks are ark i. ~ New 
seen in the pilot’s eye-view. The ‘an 
values range from 85 centimes to 
3 francs 50 centimes. A 75-centimes violet stamp, pictur- 
ing Madame la République extending her fraternising aid 
to refugees, is a novelty which French post offices are to 
sell for half a france over face value 
in aid of refugees. The most 
artistic of the new stamps from 
Paris is a 75-centimes purple-brown, 
with an excellent portrait of André 
Marie Ampére, who gave his name 
to the unit of electrical current. 

All these new French stamps 
are improvements on the surface- 
printed stamps to which we have 
been accustomed from France; but 
all of them are lacking in depth 
of engraving. That France has not 
lost the art of intaglio engraving 
for stamps is evident in the new 
France: Ampire, French Colonial issue for Senegal. 

, hy The designs show the Faidherbe 

eo Bridge, the Mosque of Djourbel, a 
monoplane over a desert-scene, and a biplane over a camel 
caravan. These are the work of the Institut de Gravure. 
The postage-due stamps, in yet another design, resemble 
miniature bank-notes. 

Another British 
Colonial set takes the 
palm this month for 
beautiful pictorial stamps 
finely engraved and 
printed. This time they 
are the work of Thomas 
de la Rue and Co., Ltd., 
and are for the West 
Indian colony of St. Lucia. 
Twelve values from $d. to 
10s. present views, but in each case the portrait-medallion 
of King George is incorporated in the frame. It is the 
full-face portrait on all except the 1os., where the familiar 
profile is set on a shield surmounted 
by the crown. The views include 
Port Castries, Colombus Square, the 
Ventine Falls, Fort Rodney-Pigeon 
Island, Inniskilling Monument, and 
Government House. 

Newspapers and newspaper-men 
are honoured on a special set of 
stamps, from Spain, celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the Press 
Association of Madrid. Past Presi- 
dents and benefactors of the institu- 
tion are portrayed, and a modern 
newspaper printing-machine, and the 
street-crier of newspapers. 

The tercentenary of the Swedish 
Post Office has brought a finely- 
engraved set of stamps of historico-postal interest. The 
designs outline the development in the transport of mail 
from the post-boy and stage-coach to the modern liners 
of sea and air. 

Not from 
France, but from 
far-off Haiti comes 
a pair of com- 
memoratives por- 
traying three 
generations of the 
Dumas _ family. 
Dumas pére 
occupies the cen- 
tral panel, with 
old General 
Dumas in the left and Dumas fils in the right panels. 
More interesting than ornate, but as they are the first 
stamps the Haitians have made in their own country, it 
is not for us to be too critical. 





Costa Rica: Cocos, THe Famous 
TREASURE ISLAND. 
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SenecaL: A New Arr Malt 
STAMP. 





Sr. Lucia: Tue 
VENTINE FALLs. 





Haitt: Turee GENERATIONS OF THE 
Dumas FamILy. 



























RARE (4K 
POSTAGE ALU 


HARMER’S of Bond Street, the World- 
famous stamp auctioneers, have pleasure 
in announcing that they have received 
three further important properties which 
are to be offered in future sales. Firstly, 
they have received instructions from 
F. M. J. Hind, Esgq., to sell the unoffered 
portion of the “Hind” Mauritius; 
secondly they have received a _ fine 
General Collection particularly strong 
in Switzerland and French Colonials; 
and thirdly, they have been handed for 
disposal by auction a very fine Unused 
Collection, notably Scandinavia. 


Philatelists not on Harmer’s mailing list 
should send in the application form for 
catalogues immediately, as there areimportant 
auctions on April 6th, 7th, 20th, 21st, 27th, 
28th and 29th, containing British Colonials, 
Foreign, Air Mails, “‘ Jubilees,” etc., ete. 





H.R. HARMER | te 4. & HaRmer, 131-194 
| New Bond St., London, W.! 
The World’ s Leading Please forward tome post free : 
Stamp Auctioneer oa Catalogues of all sales 
aa * 2. Catalogues containing in- 
131-134 New Bond teresting lots of the following 
Street, London, W.1 countries or groups :— 


Telephones: 
Mayfair 0218-0219 


Advice willingly given 

to possible vendors of 

rare postage stamps 
and collections 


GMB. . cecccvcoceccecvexaceps 























THE 
STANDARD 
CATALOGUE 


OF 
POSTAGE 
STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 


1936 POSTAGE 

$ éd. EXTRA 

EDITION = ABROAD 94. 
The Standard Catalogue is the ideal reference 
catalogue for the general collector. All essen- 
tial particulars of the World’s postage stamps, 
including watermarks, are accurately described 
and there is no arbitrary simplification, only 
minor varieties of little interest being omitted 


“THE PHILATELIC BULLETIN” 


Published monthly. Indispensable to the 
collector of New Issues and contains many 
exclusive features of value to everyone interested 
in postage stamps. Ask for free specimen copy 
or send 1s. 6d. for a year’s subscription. 


PRICE LISTS 


Our 1936 Price List of Sets and Packets 
(150 pages), New Air Mail List and booklet 
of Albums and Accessories cover every stage 
of this popular hobby. Copies will be sent 
free on request. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. Estoblishea 1869 
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‘TALKING OF DISARMAMENT’ 


says the Vicar — 


‘ Myself, I know of no better way of disarming an 
opponent than offering him a pipeful of Three Nuns. 
Under that mellowing influence how often you will 
find two dogged disputants discovering that there is 
not much difference between them after all! If all 
the chancelleries of Europe would lay in large 
stocks of Three Nuns—but there, I must not butt 


in on politics !’ 


‘RING'S HEAD’ Is SIMILAR 


BUT A TRIFLE FULLER The original tobacco of curious cut—1/243d. an ounce 


295 
Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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The Visofil Sean HOLDS 
VORI INK and 
SHOWS you when the 
{ The 





Perfect 


\ W/HATEVER itis ; AS . with Cheese. 


you want most Sa : ) 

in a fountain pen, ‘ én e Perfect 
you can secure it in , dp Ines with Butter 
a guaranteed-for-a- iin 
lifetime Swan! The : ; => PP Sos with a 
newly introduced . ; ee OE gc By pega Al, 
VISOFIL gives the £ ee glass of Wine 
features of BIG 4 or alone 
CAPACITY and Ae : ae 

the Leverless INK VISIBILITY 


Visofil Swans 25/ Swait 4 eh | MADE ONLY BY 
Sofi Ow 5; 2 - 

(Special size for # 
Ladies, 21/-, without ee : ainsmnel = 

clip). Leverless The famous LEVERLESS on the other hand, ’ 

Swans from 17/6. offers the advantages of the world’s quickest 


Other Swans from and simplest method of filling. Both pens ieee: 

10/6 Entirely are efficient, dependable, convenient, and have ; oR 5 CA RLI SL E 
British Made by that air of quality and distinction which has Bi j 

Mabie, Todd & Co., always been characteristic of Swan Pens. 5 ; ENGLAND 
Lid., we yh oe Any Stationer or Jeweller will gladly demon- 
133-135 Oxford St., Aa : ; 

London, Wz, end strate them to you. 
Branches. 


pei A 

















